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The drug culture 


I wish to make a personal comment on 
Henry Anderson’s article of March 17, 
and I hope it reflects on the editorial 
too, which was so rigid and righteous 
it made me angry. I stress “ personal” 
as I don’t know how far my experience 
with LSD compares with anyone else’s. 
I on concerned with a defence of LSD 
only. 

Though I have been concerned, and still 
am, with protesting and fighting against 
the forces which lead to disharmony and 
misery, I see this confrontation as largely 
symbolic, until the time comes when the 
majority of people really confront them- 
selves. The causes which result in a 
Vietnam crisis, I see all around me 
every day, beginning with the ruthless 
insensitivity most children are subjected 
to, which they in turn inflict on others. 
Very few people have no need to co- 
erce or dominate or attract attention to 
some degree. 

And this is where LSD is very valuable. 
It offers the possibility of self-examina- 
tion and development without threaten- 
ing one’s integrity. One probes “ hang- 
ups” with reference to the standards 
one is emotionally and mentally com- 
mitted to, instead of being analysed 
with reference to the particular psychi- 
atrist’s theory. LSD helps one to question 
preconceptions, and begin painfully to 
step out of the vicious circle. It hardly 
matters whether one is illuminated 
purely by one’s own efforts or with the 
aid of a drug if the result is the same. 
LSD does not induce one to opt out. 
It does not make everything seem beau- 
tiful, which is why one attempts to take 
it in favourable circumstances. The 
heightened perceptions and _ intuition 
make one register sadness and ugliness 
with more force. Thus one would usually 
try to avoid painful situations while 
experiencing this heightened sensitivity. 
But I would not call this opting out. The 
tripsters who opt out, I feel, must al- 
ready have had no deep sense of in- 
volvement with other people and are 
attempting to find some _ increased 
stability in this new identity. Harsh 
criticism will only cause further retreat. 
Anyway, they are less harmful than the 
compulsive activists who seek and gain 
power over other people. 

Elvira Southern, 

5 Colville Houses, London WI1. 


The individuals who take LSD and pot 
are as different from each other as those 
who march from Aldermaston to Lon- 
don. I read your editorial, ‘“ Humanism 
With A Difference,’ carefully, but al- 
though I found Henry Anderson’s article 
persuasive, I only found your editorial 
righteous. What matter the depth and 
truth of the philosophers you mention 
to the persons who like or look for drugs 
to get high? 

To mention the individuals - the philo- 
sophers - you do is to evade the real 
question - that most people do not 
rationally or particularly un-emotionally 
read or meditate; most people are emo- 
tionally charged into activities ... as 
against our intellectual vanguard who 
think they know the way - their way to 
truths. Who is to be asked whether a 
person is “using psychedelics in a re- 
sponsible manner? ” 


Who are these 
marchers ? 


A survey of Easter marchers in 
different countries, with details of 
their background and beliefs, their 
attitude and knowledge, is one of 6 
pieces of research, ranging from 
the Vietnam Crisis to International 
Integration, reported in ‘‘ Research 
Papers’ from the Peace Research 
Centre, Lancaster. 


PRC Research Papers, Peace Research 
Centre, Lancaster, 10/~ post free or 
direct from Housmans. 


When will we learn that no amount of 
theory or responsibility will help or pre- 
vent persons experimenting or liking 
drugs? And should it? 

I am surprised there was such a pathetic 
reporting of the police activities at the 
International Times office. There are 
too few libertarian papers and groups to 
be so introverted and enclosed against 
one another. Articles published in IT 
have included Norman Mailer’s powerful 
bit on Vietnam; Allen Ginsberg’s Public 
Solitude sermon, Gary Snyder’s state- 
ment; interview with Frank Zappa of 
The Mothers Of Invention. Frank Zappa 
made some very important and personal 
statements on the people who drop out 
and fade out. 

Oh well, Peace News will go on pro- 
nouncing with good editorials, but unless 
you make efforts to contact the bad and 
thoughtless, poorly educated and the 
dissatisfied, there will never be a non- 
violent revolt. Anarchists and pacifists 
may be wildly wrong and wildly emo- 
tional, fortunately or unfortunately they 
are closer to their fellowmen than the 
careful and cold pages of Peace News. 
Dennis Gould, 

56 Jackson Avenue, Mickleover, Derbys. 


Clever Mr Healey 


Some of your reasoning in “East of 
Suez, Goodbye?” (March 17) seems 
over-optimistic, especially in the light 
of Bob Overy’s scathing attack on March 
10 on Mayhew’s book - which was well 
justified. 

Reduction of troop levels in the ‘“ East 
of Suez” area is simply a projection of 
the policy developed in the 1957 De- 
fence White Paper. Then it was recog- 
nised that nuclear weapons were in fact 
cheaper than armies. So conscription 
was abolished, and deterrence was made 
the cornerstone of policy in Europe. 
Now the same reasoning is being applied 
further afield. Even if the F-111 and its 
successors are not merely nuclear strike 
planes, they are still only capable of 
massive conventional attacks. 

Thus, the new planes in the East are 
presumably expected to “deter” adven- 
turing by threatening unacceptable dam- 
age in response to relatively small 
aggression. 

The objections to such a policy are 
manifold, but the general line is that if 
deterrence should fail, a local war would 
immediately escalate to a near-nuclear 
level. Furthermore, a potential “ aggres- 
sor” might calculate that such an es- 
calation was incredible (as America has 
done over Vietnam) and carry on in the 
belief that the threatened strike would 
not actually materialise. 

Bringing troops home and saving cash 
should only be the secondary objectives 
- the danger is that clever Mr Healey 
will give every appearance of getting 
out, but in fact keep our “ presence” 
felt with the aid of nuclear weapons. 
Gordon Peters, 

The Nest, Crewkerne, Somerset. 


The missing pacifists 


There are three points I would like to 
raise in Bob Overv’s interesting and 
penetrating article (March 17) about the 
Peace Pledge Union. 

The first is that it is surely inconsistent 
to refer to a “depleted organisation” 
and to argue that the pledge prevents 
people from joining, in the same breath 
as a statement that there is an “influx 
of young people.” 

The gap between the ages of 20 and 40 
in active workers is common to most 
voluntary organisations; these are the 
vears when matrimony and child-bear- 
ing orcuny the time of even the most 
ardent of crusaders. 

The sernnd point is that my memoran- 
dum called not so much for reconsidera- 
tion of the structure of the PPU, thouch 
that was a small nart of it, but a recon- 
sideration of its basie aims and princi- 
ples in a world where values have 
enormouslv changed since its founding 
in 19%4. Haw the machinery works is of 
little imnortanee in comnarison to the 
aims of the oreanisation. These consider- 
ations oernnied the major part of my 
memorandimm. 

Lastlv: what  lovelv, high-somnding 
words: “Launch a rigorous organisa- 


tional and intellectual campaign tn in- 
volve these neople. so as to build a 
structure whirh will survive the inevit- 
able upheavals of the next ten years as 


Editor 


membership falls away.” 


the older 
Please, Bob Overy, tell us how to launch 
this and tell us what it means. That 


“over-worked, good-humoured — secre- 
tary” is, I know, ready and willing for 
the launching ceremony, and so is this 
“ septuagenarian enfant terrible,” 

Sybil Morrison, 

6 Apollo Place, London SW10. 


Bob Overy, in criticising the pledge as 
the basis of membership of the Peace 
Pledge Union, does indeed put his finger 
on the major weakness of the Union, 
if by weakness he means its inability 
in the recent past to become a mass 
movement. The criterion for success 
would appear to Bob Overy to be the 
size of membership, but is this the only 
standard by which a movement is to 
be judged? 

In his four basic objections to taking 
the pledge we think he missed the most 
important, namely that many workers 
for peace are just not prepared to com- 
mit themselves to the positive step of 
saying “‘no” to all war. , 
To take Bob Overy’s objections to sign- 
ing the pledge: “ Why need one commit 
oneself to something one believes al- 
ready?” and ‘“ What does one do by 
taking the pledge?” One tests, purifies 
and reinforces one’s belief by making it 
public - which is why so many people 
stop short of doing it. : 

While there is nothing in any pledge 
to prevent one from renouncing it later 
(Bob Overy’s third objection), we believe 
that it is precisely in this area of total 
commitment that the strength of the 
PPU pledge lies. One thinks through 
to all possible foreseeable circumstances 
before signing, and the fact of signing 
has been to us, and to many PPU mem- 
bers, an affirmation of beliefs so un- 
equivocal as to give our thoughts pre- 
cision with which to measure likely 
action in subsequent situations calling 
for personal decision. It is not a “sop 
to conscience” but a continuing chal- 
lenge to it. 

This “thinking things through” pro- 
vides an answer to the fourth criticism, 
that “the fight against war demands so 
much -more than the simple rejection 
of it.’ The pledge is to renounce war, 
not simply to dissociate oneself from it. 
This implies an understanding that the 
pacifist does not deny the struggle which 
is part of life, and from which life 
springs, but does renounce acts of war 
and war preparation, which to him sig- 
nify a withdrawal from this struggle. 
It is war which is the negative act. The 
renunciation of war must imply the re- 
inforcement of that struggle which 
builds peace. The pledge is therefore 
a truly positive one, which leads to 
positive thought and action, without re- 
stricting members to any precise poli- 
tical programme. 

Young people are joining the PPU in 
large numbers because they realise that 
the anti-war activities of many peace 
movements, though worthy activities for 
pacifists in nearly all cases, fail precisely 
at that point where the PPU pledge 
implies deeper involvement. Therefore 
Myrtle Solomon’s ‘‘ headache” in canal- 
ising the activities of these young peo- 
ple is not a criticism of the PPU, but 
rather indicates that the Union, however 
ineptly, is in fact meeting the challenge 
to which the English pacifist movement 
must respond at the present time. 

So what about it, Bob Overy and all 
you others in the missing 20 to 40 age 
group? If you are committed - why not 
join us? 

Allen and Kathleen Jackson, 

6a Endsleigh Street,.London WC1. 


As a young member (19) of the Peace 
Pledge Union. and a part-time worker 
for it, I would like to voice some gentle 
wrath over Bob Overy’s article. 

By signing the pledge one accepts a 
great responsibility, and it is surely more 
ostentatious and suspicious for a true 
pacifist to refrain from signing such a 
simple statement. Unwillingness to sign 
could only bring doubt on the validity 
of a pacifist’s claims. 

Secondly, the pledge does show the 
depth of a pacifist’s commitment. The 
words “Peace Pledge” surely imply 
both the refusal to fight and the pledge 
to analyse and counteract the social, 
economic and psychological reasons for 


war. 
Thirdly, in condemning the pledge itself, 
he forgets that for any co-ordinated or- 


ganisation there must be a common be- 
lief; if the wordage should be altered, 
the essential meaning must remain. 
Bob Overy gives three reasons for the 
increasing interest of young people in 
the PPU. I venture a fourth. That is, the 
realised narrowness of CND and similar 
groups. The PPU incorporates the basic 
CND beliefs plus the demand for the 
abolition of all wars of whatever size, 
and the factors inducing wars. 

The gap between young and old will 
diminish as younger members become 
more knowledgeable and able to take 
over large responsibilities. Meanwhile 
the PPU Youth Association is controlled 
by young members and is active and 
growing. 

Bob Overy suggests a coalition. But the 
PPU is already a pacifist coalition of all 
political and religious beliefs. Any fur- 
ther coalition with non-pacifist organisa- 
tions would alter the concept of the 
PPU and would be unacceptable. While 
retaining separate identities, all peace 
organisations must unite, which they, are 
often loth to do, for the ultimate com- 
mon aim - peace. 

Peter Smith, 

213 Halfway Street, Sideup, Kent. 


Non-violent action 


Does the Otterburn Conference on 
“Training for Non-violence: Rhodesia, 
Vietnam” anticipate an actual test of 
non-violent action as a strategic tool in 
impeding the progress of war? Is there 
also under consideration a non-violent 
* invasion-demonstration ” in Rhodesia? 
If so, these will be the first attempts 
in recent history which might allow 
people to entertain the notion that non- 
violence is being proposed as an actual 
replacement for violent armies rather 
than merely a supplement. 

Such action would be in line with the 
professed beliefs of thousands of advo- 
cates of non-violence all over the world; 
so why aren’t there thousands of advo- 
cates of non-violence from all over the 
world eager either to test their beliefs 
or to demonstrate their faith? 

If anyone is going to take us seriously, 
we will at least have to demonstrate 
that we are serious ourselves - serious 
enough to bet our lives if this appears 
to be the only or best way. A soldier 
does no less. My liberal friends say, in 
support of maintaining armies, that when 
man exploits man, you have to do some- 
thing. They say that Gandhi’s methods 
will only work against people of a cer- 
tain temperament and that this is proved 
by the South Africans who were mown 
down and subsequently forgotten. 

I say that the more we refrain from uni- 
laterally applying the methods of non- 
violence when and where it is unmis- 
takably called for, the more we doom 
to meaninglessness these lives that were 
sacrificed in South Africa and other 
places. In Vietnam, people are killing 
and torturing each other because they 
have the capacity to classify some peo- 
ple as “the enemy” in whom they don’t 
see themselves, or in whom they see 
only their worst selves. If any side 
finally gets the upper hand, the bitter- 
ness will continue to result in execu- 
tions for a long time. And we just sit 
by and watch while intermittently mak- 
ing feeble attempts to get the partici- 
Pants nearest us to change their minds. 
There is the peace boat. There are 
Peggy Smith, Loren Clarke, Francis 
Hetherington, Manny Blankett and Pat 
Arrowsmith who are going to attempt 
to arrange to share the dangers of 
bombardment with the Vietnamese peo- 
ple and with anyone else who will go 
along. These are better than nothing, 
nee we can do much better. Are we going 
0? 

I would appreciate hearing from anyone 
with thoughts, ideas, explanations, ra- 
tionalisations, or proposals. 

Franklin R. Gould, 

Physics Dept; Steele Hall, 

Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, New York 13210, USA. 


t renounce war and I will never 

support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Philip G. Altbach 


Beginning of change 


India’s recent general elections have 
come as a shock not only to the ruling 
Congress Party, which lost heavily both 
in the central legislature and in the 
states, but to most observers, foreign 
and Indian. The Congress lost more than 
100 seats in the Lok Sabha, the lower 
house of the Parliament, and perhaps 
more importantly, lost control of at least 
four states. The elections will, without 
any doubt, be a turning point in India’s 
political development. 

The nature of this change is, however, 
as yet unclear, and the short run pros- 
pects give few causes for optimism. For 
the present, it is unlikely that the 
Congress will be able to provide firm 
leadership because of its decreased 
legislative majority and loss of power 
in several states; at the same time, the 
opposition is not sufficiently strong or 
united to provide a clear alternative to 
20 years of Congress rule. 

The magnitude of the Congress defeat 
is, in the Indian context, quite impres- 
sive. Although some losses were ex- 
pected, the Congress majority is now 
an uncomfortable 30 seats, and with 
present divisions within the party, this 
slim majority may make decisive gov- 
ernment difficult. From the point of 
view of political prestige, the electoral 
defeat of five cabinet ministers and the 
president of the party, K. Kamaraj, who 
was defeated by a 27-year-old student 
leader in his home town in Madras state, 
is perhaps more serious than the loss of 
seats. 

Congress losses in the states are also 
quite serious. The Congress was expected 
to lose in Kerala, where the Communist 
Party has been strong, but the Congress 
did not expect the shattering defeat it 
sustained. The Congress also lost its 
majority in the states of Madras, West 
Bengal, and Orissa, and will only be able 
to form a coalition government in several 
other states. In West Bengal, a key 
state not only because of its industrial 
base, but because it is very close to the 
Chinese border, a leftist coalition, with 
the pro-Peking left Communist Party as 
the strongest element, has been formed. 
In Madras, the anti-northern DMK has 
formed a government, while in Orissa 
and in Delhi the right wing has gained 
power. 


Resent 


The general elections show no clear 
pattern, and are thus particularly diffi- 
cut to analyse. Perhaps the main lesson 
is that the Indian people are discon- 
tented with the current state of affairs 
and were sufficiently frustrated to vote 
against the party of Nehru and Gandhi. 
The lack of a coherent and politically 
mature opposition did not provide the 
voters with a clear alternative, but dis- 
content was expressed nevertheless. It 
is interesting that the lure of the Con- 
gress “name” was énough to assure a 
substantial vote for the dissident “ Jana 
(peoples) Congress” an anti-leadership 
faction formed only a few months before 
the election. 

Thus, the people voted against the,Con- 
gress but did not vote in favour of any 
of the opposition groups. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to analyse the elec- 
tions from an ideological point of view. 
In the states, the strongest and most 
vocal local opposition party benefited 
from the discontent with the Congress. 
Caste and linguistic considerations also 
played a key role. V. K. Krishna Menon’s 
defeat in Bombay, for example, can be 
attributed to the fact that he is from 
the southern state of Kerala and was 
running against a Maharashtrian candi- 
date in an area where Maharashtrian 
nationalism is strong. 

It is curious that practically all of the 
“pro-Americans” in the government 
were defeated at the polls, reflecting an 
increasing resentment against American 
policies in India. The devaluation of the 
rupee, which has brought increased in- 
flation without substantially improving 
India’s export situation, was forced on 
Mrs Gandhi’s government by the United 
States and the American dominated 
World Bank. President Johnson’s tactics 


in delaying wheat shipments were also 
resented. 

Partly as a result of these policies, S. K. 
Patil, the most openly pro-American 
member of the cabinet, former agricul- 
ture minister C. Subramaniam, who was 
primarily responsible for agricultural 
policies, and Sachin Chaudhuri, the 
former finance minister who implemen- 
ted the devaluation, were all defeated. 
Perhaps this rather clear rejection of 
American policies and tactics in India 
will force a re-examination of the US 
programme. It is not surprising that sub- 
stantial segments of Indian public 
opinion oppose open American pressure 
in Indian domestic affairs, particularly 
when the policies advocated by the 
American government are not very suc- 
cessful. 


Jan Sangh enigma 


The opposition, both at the centre and 
in the states, shows some interesting 
paradoxes, making a concise analysis 
difficult. In the states, the Communists 
are strong in the south-west and in the 
north-east, with no significant power 
elsewhere. In both of these areas, re- 
gional and caste factors are a key to 
Communist strength. The DMK in Madras 
is a purely regional party, with much 
of its appeal based on anti-northern 
sentiments. It has little possibility of 
national influence. The Hindu national- 
ist rightist Jan Sangh has scored sub- 
stantial gains in the Hindi heartland of 
northern India. The state of Orissa now 
has a Jan Sangh-Swatantra coalition, and 
six of the seven parliamentary seats in 
Delhi have gone to the Jan Sangh. The 
agitation against cow slaughter, which 
was sparked largely by the Jan Sangh 
and the militant Hindu RSS, worked in 
favour of the Jan Sangh. The Jan Sangh 
did worse than expected, however, in 
two other key states in which it has 
had some appeal. 

The right, which is composed primarily 
of the Jan Sangh and the pro-free enter- 
prise Swatantra (Freedom) Party, is now 
the largest opposition group in the par- 
liament. Jan Sangh has favoured a 
“hard line” against Pakistan, and has 
been suspicious of other non-Hindu ele- 
ments within India, mainly the 40 mil- 
lion Muslims. The Jan Sangh has been 
rather unclear in articulating its social 
and economic programme, and its new 
strength will bring substantial pressures 
for a clarification. 

Furthermore, its strong emphasis on 
Hindi as India’s national language will 
have to be moderated if Jan Sangh’s 
appeal is to spread beyond the Hindi 
areas. It is well to recall that only 
slightly more than 40% of India’s popu- 
lation speaks Hindi. At present, the Jan 
Sangh remain something of an enigma. 
Its appeal to deeply felt beliefs of the 
Indian masses, and its background as a 
Hindu-oriented communal political force 
is clear. Much less clear is the party’s 
future. since it is now faced with the 
possibility of power and does have some 
imaginative and skillful leadership. 
The prospects for the left are, if any- 
thing, even more obscure. The Commun- 
ists, despite regional strength, are split 
into two parties, with their base in the 
labour and student movements some- 
what weakened. The Communists have 
little national strength and are effectively 
discounted as a viable opposition to the 
ruling government. The Samyukta (Uni- 
ted) Socialist Party registered substantial 
gains in the elections but are still too 
small to be counted as a possible oppo- 
sition government. Their strength, while 
concentrated in northern India, exists in 
most other regions, and the SSP leader- 
ship has been vocal in its opposition to 
the ruling government. The SSP stands 
for secularism and land reform in the 
domestic area, and for a nonaligned 
foreign policy. With added parliamentary 
representation and effective leadership, 
it may be possible for the SSP to increase 
its influence and strength. 

The Congress itself is far from dead. 
Indeed, its recent defeat may provide 


continued on page 9 
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The two comments on the recent Indian elections which we print 
here are by Philip Altbach, a lecturer at the Havard University Centre 
for International Affairs, and E. P. Menon, a worker with the Sarvodaya 
movement in Bangalore. Together with another Gandhian worker, Satish 
Kumar, E. P. Menon walked during 1963-64 from New Delhi to 
Washington, arguing the case for unilateral disarmament and non- 
violence in the many countries which they visited. 

Photo shows women and children at Mrs Gandhi’s election rally in 


Calcutta. 


E. P. Menon 


India at the 
crossroads 


Abraham Lincoln said: ‘ You can fool 
some of the people all of the time, and 
you can fool all of the people some of 
the time; but you cannot fool all of the 
people, all of the time.’’ This is exactly 
what the huge mass of the 500 million 
people of India has proved recently on 
the battlefield of the largest democratic 
general election human history has ever 
witnessed. Though there have been 
minor manoeuvres here and there, on 
the whole the election has been conduc- 
ted freelv and fairly. 

The Indian National Congress has been 
fooling the country for over a decade 
and a half. They had promised wonders 
to the millions but all the while they 
were more concerned to establish ivory 
towers for themselves. They had blown 
the trumpet of high principles, but 
failed to follow them through in prac- 
tice. Their slogan was socialism, but in 
secret they helped the blood-suckers, the 
monopolists, the landlords, the fanatics. 
As a result, at the height of their mis- 
rule the nation witnessed and suffered 
two disastrous developments: (a) the 
gigantic march of reactionaries on Par- 
liament House in the name of cows; 
(b) the unprecedented food problem. 
The starving, naked, miserable millions 
at last realised. The emerging youth of 
the nation opened their eyes. The nu- 
merous political and other groups that 
had mushroomed all over the country 
rallied together. Most of them forgot 
their internal differences and petty quar- 
sels, at least for the time being. The 
masses marched into the polling booths. 
The Congress used every unfair method 
of propaganda. They renewed their 
pledges. Bags of black money poured 
into the huts, slums and villages. The 
CIA and PL-480 of the United States 
played their subtle roles to the maxi- 
mum. The world watched. 


Unpredictabilities constitute the game 
of politics. The ruling party shuddered 
as the poll results began pouring in. 
The old was rejected by the new. Mighty 
stalwarts crumbled into dust. Reaction 
gave way to reason. Down the drain 
went the Congress party in many of the 
provinces, especially in tiny Kerala, the 
most densely populated but awakened 
part of India. 

Thus today the political picture of India 
is quite different to the one watched by 
the world till yesterday. Opposition 
parties have started forming provincial 
governments in coalition with each other. 
Though at the centre the Congress is 


clinging on the brink of majority, they 
are bound to crusade through heavy 
storms. 

The election of the President and the 
Prime Minister is a crucial point. The 
growing reactionary anti-secular ele- 
ments in the country do not seem to 
approve the constitutional right of the 
Vice President, Dr Zakir Hussain, to 
step on to the Presidency. By all means 
he is a competent candidate. Moreover, 
India has adhered to a secular demo- 
cratic way of life which must be upheld 
for all time to come. Therefore, if the 
fanatic religious sentiments are going 
to rule the political domain, it will be 
the greatest blunder the new Parliament 
could commit. The unity of such a vast 
country should be of paramount impor- 
tance to one and all. 

Already the would-be non-Congress pro- 
vincial governments have started taking 
steps to impress and gain the confidence 
of the people. The new head of the 
government in Madras has decided to 
cut the salary of the future ministers by 
50%. The Chief Minister of Kerala is 
going to live in his modest personal 
residence itself, leaving the fabulous 
government house for better purposes. 
The batchelor Chief Minister of Bengal 
has decided to do away with the air 
conditioning in Ministerial bungalows 
and live himself in a small apartment. 
These things do count very much in 
India. 

The more the leader comes down to the 
level of the common man, the more he 
is respected and invested with their 
faith. A Gandhi in his most ordinary 
loin-cloth, possessing the least material 
wealth, living in the thatched mud hut 
of Sevagram, could wake, shake and 
activate the millions of illiterate and 
oppressed people against the mightiest 
force in the world! It is sheer dedica- 
tion and sincere sacrifice that a public 
worker needs. 

As long as Nehru was living the people 
had confidence and hope. After him the 
National Congress became a house in- 
tolerably divided against itself. The Con- 
gress had butchered democracy in India 
several times. Today democracy has 
killed the Congress. Rather, they dug 
their own grave. 

Thus today we see an India standing at 
the crossroads but prepared to leap for- 
ward with ample new blood and spirit 
infused into its houses of legislature. 
The next five years will prove whether 
India prefers democracy and progress or 
reaction and ruin. 
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BOB OVERY 
An Easter 


Reading the daily press on Tuesday, it 
was apparent that many correspondents 
were confused as to which of the two 
groups organising an Easter march this 
year, the Aldermaston March Commit- 
tee and the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, was responsible for the very 
large numbers who walked into Trafal- 
gar Square. In case any of these errant 
journalists should read Peace News it 
ought to be pointed out that only 300 
people marched with the Aldermaston 
march from Slough on Easter Sunday 
and that therefore it is a reasonable 
inference that it was CND who brought 
out the marchers in their thousands on 
Easter Monday. 

Nevertheless, this doesn’t discredit the 
March Committee since their march was 
organised very much as a last minute 
affair in reaction to what they considered 
was CND’s unfortunate failure to organ- 
ise a joint demonstration with other 
left-wing, radical organisations, as had 
been proposed in the Hampstead reso- 
lution carried at the last CND annual 
conference. Moreover, of necessity, the 
March Committee came to see itself as 
organising an experiment in small-group 
democracy. They were endeavouring to 
discover how far the many groups of 
differing political ideologies which go to 
make up the Easter “ peace movement ” 
could be persuaded to co-operate and 
themselves control a demonstration by 
direct, collective decision-taking. The 
argument goes that CND for years has 
effectively wrapped up the organisation 
and control of the Easter demonstration 
within a small, Labour-oriented coterie. 

I confess that I am among those who 
find themselves consistently disappointed 
with CND “mass demonstrations” and 
that therefore I have a bias when it 
comes to assessing the “‘ success ” of what 
CND put on, and we supported, this 
year. The picket on Easter Saturday, 
which was intended to link the Foreign 
Office in Whitehall with the American 
and South Vietnamese embassies, was 
an undeniable success in terms nf the 
3,000 who turned out where CND had 
expected 2,000, the number of well-pro- 
duced posters which got across the theme 
of how Wilson must break with Johnson 


Arrests 


David Wormald was the one person on 
the Aldermaston march arrested in 
Hounslow on Easter Sunday after an 
army depot had been broken into. He is 
accused of larceny of a shovel. When he 
appeared in court in Brentford on March 
28 he was remanded on bail until April 
14. He is pleading not guilty and appeal- 
ing for witnesses but warns that the case 
was remanded because the police wish 
to bring further charges against others 
involved with him. Address: 189 Willes- 
den Road, London NW6 (459-2067), 
Peter Le Mare, arrested in Trafalgar 
Square on Easter Monday when he 
jumped down into the Square, is appeal- 
ing for witnesses that he did not ob- 
struct a police officer. He was remanded 
on bail last Tuesday until April 4. Three 
others arrested on Easter Monday were 
fined up to £4, one was conditionally 
discharged, two more were remanded on 
bail, and Paul Pawlowski was remanded 
to Brixton for refusing to co-operate 
with the court. 


meditation 


and, technically, in face of the heavy 
West End traffic which forced the picket 
line to break up and participants to 
bunch together. Clearly CND’s policy 
message was got across to large numbers 
of London spectators. 

Nonetheless, as a participant (and one 
who believes that a demonstration is 
more important for the effect that it has 
on participants than on outsiders) I felt 
increasingly as I plodded round the 8} 
mile circuit that I was a nonentity pos- 
ter-carrier, a digit completely subordin- 
ate to the policy concept which CND 
wanted to get across. Similarly, at the 
final rally in Trafalgar Square, the 
speeches were more interesting and the 
presentation better than I’ve known it 
before, but it was all going on into 
microphones on a platform more than 
15 feet above my head and I wasn’t 
allowed or expected to participate, It is 
feelings like this that explain and justify 
the milder forms of disenchantment ex- 
pressed most noticeably, and tradition- 
ally now, by anarchists on Easter Mon- 
day. 

With speakers like Lawrence Daly, who 
called implicitly for volunteers to fight 
on the side of the North Vietnamese, 
and Thich Nhat Hanh, who put the 
South Vietnamese Buddhist position for 
opposing both sides in the war, effective- 
ly contradicting each other in the Square, 
I was reminded irresistibly of the Alder- 
maston march meeting outside Burgh- 
field Polaris Warheads Factory on Good 
Friday when three speakers in succes- 
sion contradicted each other. Jim Rad- 
ford called openly for well-planned 
sabotage against such establishments, 
Ronald Sampson put the Tolstoyan case 
for the opposition of non-violence to 
violence, and Roger Sandell argued that 
it was not the will to power that needed 
to be eradicated in every man but the 
will to obey. No dialogue was started 
among the marchers on that occasion 
but the disagreement on_ sabotage, 
openly admitted and discussed, informed 
and even dominated discussions among 
the Aldermaston marchers thereafter 
along the road to London. 

This was most clearly seen after a group 
of marchers, mostly anarchists, had 
stupidly allowed a “direct action de- 
monstration” at an army depot in 
Hounslow to become a display of wilful 
hooliganism. They smashed the place up. 
When they got back to the main body 
of marchers there was a tense atmos- 
phere. The fact of destruction was real. 
There followed what for me was a 
most valuable and potentially extremely 
significant dialogue between the abashed 
but scarcely apologetic vandals and those 
more disciplined believers in non-vio- 
lence, deeply wounded by the affair, who 
began to explain why they were so 
shocked. It was instructive of how far 
we who understand what non-violent 
direct action means have failed to com- 
municate our vision to the present day 
“militant activist.” 

If only such a dialogue had been possible 
on Easter Monday! For a number of 
reasons, partly to do with organisational 
difficulties between the Aldermaston 
March Committee and CND, but mostly 
because a tradition has arisen of police- 
baiting and CND marshal-baiting at 
Easter, a huge contingent of “ anar- 
chists”’ literally ran riot between Hyde 
Park Corner and Trafalgar Square. One 
can sympathise with their desire to oc- 


cupy the whole of the road, but the con- 
tinual scuffles with the police and the 
insensitivity of the mob to the feelings 
of conventional marchers were inexcus- 
able. On the march anarchists show as 
blind and irresponsible a loyalty to their 
group banners as any member of a poli- 
tical party against whom they rail so 
much. 

I’m sure one answer to such uncontrolled 
and ill-directed ‘“ protest’? was to be 
seen in the forums which the Alder- 
maston March Committee was tentatively 
developing. It seems to me that CND 
is incapable of coping with the rowdy- 
ism by dialogue, and this has a lot to do 
with the ‘‘massiveness” of the protest 
which they strive for on the last day and 
the very situation in Central London of 
the demonstration. I hope the Alder- 
maston March Committee won’t try to 
go one better than CND next year and 
push for some vast “Festival of the 
Left” organised by an ad hoc body as 
was envisaged in the Hampstead resolu- 
tion. They have shown this year that a 
small-group experiment, unconcerned 
with exercising “-pressure” in the con- 
ventional political context, can be the 
best way to learn our way forward. 


TROUBLED 
WATERS 


The Torrey Canyon disaster shares 
several characteristics with both the 
Florence and the Aberfan tragedies, in- 
asmuch as it is a severe and long-term 
threat to the livelihood of a large com- 
munity, as well as to the amenities of 
many more people throughout England 
and, given unfavourable winds, North- 
west Europe; and although the ship- 
wreck itself might be attributable, in 
insurance jargon. to “ God,” the resultant 
menace is totally synthetic, and there- 
fore could, or ought to, have been avoid- 
able. 

It is also a monument to governmental 
ineptitude in the face of real or tang- 
ible crises. Despite impressive minister- 
ial statements from Harold Wilson down, 
about pulling together, cutting through 
red tape and so forth, all the combined 
resources of the military and civil 
authorities managed to produce in the 
first - critical - ten days of the oi] scare 
was a measly few gallons of speculative 
detergent, which not only failed to work, 
but increased the hazard by attacking 
su marine life as had escaped the 
oil. 

What the government should have done, 
instead of dithering about with hand- 
pumps and hoses, was to have declared 
a state of emergency, or something 
similar, which would have empowered 
it to take such drastic action as seemed, 
on the best available advice, to be most 
appropriate. Cost-counting and anpor- 
tioning could have been left for later. 
It will no doubt prove to have been 
cheaper - for all involved - to have, for 
instance, blown up the Torrey Canyon in 
the first place. 

It is easy to be thus wise after the event, 
but there are two other equally obvious 
points for the future, which might easily 
be passed over. One is the need, not 
merely for a complete overhaul of inter- 
national marine law, but for an inter- 
national disaster code, possibly with a 
fund attached, which would enable gov- 
ernments to take drastic measures with- 
out their having to worry that they 
might be committing civil disobedience. 
With enough oil floating in tin hulks 
round the world’s oceans at any given 
moment to cover al] those oceans, and 
foul the beaches attached to them, any 
lesser measures would be futile. 

The second point is that what the Torrey 
Canyon has done spectacularly, private 
industrial concerns and public author- 
ities have been doing slowly, and con- 
tinuously, in a spirit of micawberish op- 
timism, for many years. Pollution from 
industrial waste is an increasing prob- 
lem. Its solution is expensive and the 
temptation, for any organisation not 
legally bound, to ignore it is strong. If 
the Torrey Canyon disaster, and the 
struggle to meet the challenge it pre- 
sents, focuses attention on this problem, 
and evolves new methods of countering 
it, she will not have sunk entirely in 
vain. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


In this time of severe restraint, I’m 
delighted to see that so many people 
restrained themselves on Tuesday from 
the overwhelming urge to get up and go 
to work. Coming in to Kings Cross in 
the rush hour, the roads seemed much 
emptier than usual, and my thoughts 
reached out in envy to those who were 
still in bed. 

Somewhat earlier, however, I’d been on 
the A40, and there wasn’t much re- 
straint there. An unnerving stream of 
get-ahead men leapt past for mile on 
end, one man to a car, on the narrow 
bit from High Wycombe to Denham. 
Evidently eager to get to their offices 
after four days’ enforced leisure, they 
were men the new Britain will be proud 
of one day. Provided they don’t meet 
sticky ends in the meantime. 


One of the more hair-raising suggestions 
I’ve read lately is that two armies of 
South African mercenaries are likely 
to clash soon in the Congo. 
A report in the Johannesburg Sunday 
Express, reprinted in the African Na- 
tional Congress news digest, Spotlight on 
South Africa, says that a 400-strong mer- 
cenary group is standing by for an 
attempt by ex-Prime Minister Moise 
Tshombe to regain power. Frenchmen, 
Belgians, Italians, Spaniards, Englishmen 
and Portuguese are said to be among 
the men now training in France and 
Spain; Tshombe agents have ordered 
American fighter-bombers and troop car- 
riers, as well as American and Belgian 
armaments. 
Meanwhile, another South African force 
is supporting President Mobutu. 
I don’t know whether to think of Moise 
Tshombe as a brave man or a lunatic; 
having been in and out of power in the 
Congo for several years, he’s now in 
exile, and he was recently sentenced 
to death in his absence. Trying to in- 
vade the Congo seems to me the last 
thing a man in his position should 
do; and I’m pretty baffled that 400 men 
can be persuaded to follow him on such 
a mad scheme. 
* * 
A sad little note in the Delhi States- 
man, sent to me by a friend in India, 
describes the misfortune of Hatayogi 
. S. Rao, who failed to get himself 
elected to the Maharashtra assembly. 
The MHatayogi, an independent from 
Bombay, polled only 200 votes and lost 
his deposit. He had contested the. elec- 
tion “ by the order of God.” Afterwards 
he said: “It seems there are only 200 
good people in Borivli.” 
Last year the Hatayogi failed in an 
attempt to walk on water. 3 
It is amazing, bearing in mind his well- 
known penchant for Churchillian rhe- 
toric, and for devising situations that 
call for it, how restrained the Prime 
Minister has been about the Torrey 
Canyon. It must have hurt him to pass 
up a heaven-sent opportunity like this 
to bring out the full Dunkirk bit, about 
the Little Ships. Not to mention “We 
shall fight on the beaches . oe 
* 


Plot thickens. After the raid on the 
International Times three weeks ago, the 
subsequent rumours of  unheavals 
amongst the directors - one of whom 
was discovered to be none other than 
Paul McCartney - an “unconfirmed re- 
port” was received over Easter of the 
arrest of the editor of “the first ten 
issues of IT” (sinister, that) - Tom Mc- 
Grath. I wonder if the unconfirmed re- 
port was received from a rotund, bearded 
gentleman in dark glasses carrying a 
suitcase and a one-way railway ticket 
to somewhere in North Wales? 


Seen (by me) in Trafalgar Square on 
Easter * Monday: a__patriotic-looking 
placard carried by a middle-aged, middle- 
western-looking American woman, read- 
ing “ Texas for Johnson.” J was pleasant- 
ly surprised to discover that the other 
side read “ Vietnam for the Vietnamese.” 


Front page photos show (bottom) child 
and tractor at the start of the Alder- 
maston march at Falcon Field; (top) 
banner on the CND picket on Easter 
Saturday; and (left) in Trafalgar Square, 
a skeleton representing the dead body of 
the Vietnamese people, which demon- 
strators covered with flowers. 


BOOS oH Reena we Hea Oe pore eee 


Malcolm Caldwell 


Wood engraving of a slave proces- 
sion passing the Capitol in Wash- 
ington, taken from “A Popular 
History Of The United States,” 
published 1880. 


RACE AND 


EMPIRE 


The Race War, by Ronald Segal (Cape, 
1966, 45s). 


The present desperate frenzy of Ameri- 
ea’s leaders is the climax of the dark 
side of Western culture as a whole. This 
emerges clearly from Ronald Segal’s 
passionate new book, The Race War. 
Basically this is a history of the con- 
tacts. of the white man with the other 
inhabitants of the planet. It is a shock- 
ing story. Segal devotes long chapters 
to Africa, Latin America, and the United 
States, carefully documenting matters 
which most people in the West find it 
best to ignore or gloss over.. He then 
discusses British and Russian racism, 
and devotes the final two chapters to a 
consideration of the significance of the 
Chinese revolution and a _ discussion, 
partly statistical, of the ‘Colour of 
Want” - closely related matters. 
The strength of the book lies in the 
anger and compassion which urges the 
narrative along, allied to an aptitude for 
telling reference and illustration. We do 
well from time to time to remind our- 
selves of the horror of the slave trade 
and the decimation of the American 
Indians, among other atrocities in the 
black record of colonialism. Let me add 
to Segal’s grisly catalogue an account 
of the almost incredible brutality meted 
out by muscular Victorian Christians to 
the Tasmanians last century: 
“In the depth of the bush with none 
to call them to account, the Europeans, 
to be numbered with the ‘ pioneers of 
civilisation, were able to treat the 
natives as they pleased. To rape of 
the women, it was revealed in later 
years, were added their flogging with 
kangaroo-hide cats, burning with 
brands and even roasting alive. Men 


Denis Knight 


and children were emasculated and 
otherwise mutilated. Women were en- 
slaved. Men were shot, children des- 
troyed by dashing out their brains. 
These practices were continued for 
thirty years ...In May 1876, the last 
Tasmanian Aborigine died. Her uncle 
had been shot by a soldier, her sister 
stolen by sealers, her mother stabbed. 
Her man had his hands cut off in life 
and her last compatriot his hands cut 
off in death.” (See Clive Turnbuil: 
Black War - Extermination of the Tas- 
manian Aborigines, London, 1948.) 
For hundreds of years, in pursuit of 
material wealth, the white man employed 
almost casual unilateral violence against 
all who stood in his way, murdering, 
torturing, and otherwise violating every 
precept of his supposed code. The end 
product of it all was high and rising 
living standards for the white minority 
of the world, based on the impoverish- 
ment and retrogression of the peoples 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America. The 
present crisis cannot be understood 
without understanding that basic fact. 
Racism persists alongside, and indeed 
integrally related to, the continuing de- 
pendence of the rich West upon the 
poverty of the rest of the globe. It may 
be brutal and undisguised, as in the 
United States, South Africa, Rhodesia 
and Portuguese Africa, in which case 
we are all alert to it and ready to pro- 
test; or it may be subtle and masked. 
But the implications of the latter may 
be as serious as those of the former. 
Last year the New Zealand Defence 
Minister, calling for heavier bombing 
of North Vietnam, although he knew 
children were being killed, argued: “ We 
are not dealing with ourselves, we are 
dealing with oriental people. They are 


THE NIGHTINGALES 


I don’t know the details. 


I know it happened in Vietnam 
In the New Year 1967, in the Mekong delta. 


The Marines had landed on a beach somewhere. 

It was going to be a spectacular mission, 

But turned out different: there was just no-one around — 
No VC on the beach, nor further inland. 

Primitive tanks and half-tracks crashed about: 

Marines dug in, and took out cigarettes. 


O look, O listen. Hand in hand 


A girl and boy 


Walking like that straight for our gun-position. 


(And I remember now a man said once 

For two solid hours, he confided, he had thrown stones 
At a pair of nightingales, to get his sleep: 

They sang in a tree right in at his window.) 


The two Vietnamese children were shot dead. 
So suddenly surprised, they couldn’t have guessed 
Why the song in their bodies was in that way cut to bits. 
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(Guardian, 
November 24, 1966.) Time magazine, re- 
porting the slaughter of about a million 
Indonesian men, women and children by 
men armed, financed and put up to it 


different from ourselves.” 


by the CIA, said: ‘The West’s best 
news for years in Asia” (July 15, 1966); 
US News and World Report claimed: 
“Hope ... Where once there was none” 
(June 6, 1966); in Britain the news hard- 


ly rated a mention, so callous and in-- 


different have we become to the death 
of Asians. 
Segal’s book deserves the widest possible 
readership. He discusses present West- 
ern racism as well as its roots, and he 
analyses many of the implications, trac- 
ing, for example, the ways in which 
racism strengthens neo-colonialism and 
therefore the system of economic exploit- 
ation characteristic of the “ free” world. 
He is also aware of the interactions of 
vs actions domestically and internation- 
ally: 
aS president who ignores calls for 
federal intervention to stop brutal 
assaults on American citizens in an 
American town by American police in 
open violation of the American Con- 
stitution, but who sends 20,000 marines 
to the Dominican Republic on the 
pretext of saving American lives, suf- 
fers from severe moral astigmatism 
... The racial struggle is a disease 
of the American system, and the fail- 
ure to treat it properly and in time 
may have overwhelmine consequences 
for all humanity ... The Negro re- 
belion cannot effectively he defeated 
without an investment of national 
resources so vast that policing the 
world for the American commitment 
is out of the question. The rehellion 
in South Vietnam alone (and it is 
not likely long to remain the sole 
source of serious conflict) cannot be 
effectively defeated without an invest- 
ment of American resources so vast 
that purchasing the allegiance of the 
Negro for the American commitment 
ic out of the question ... the domes- 
tir and foreign commitments are in- 
extricahly intertwined in the present 
overwhelming consensus of white 
Amerira ” 
Other powers, too, stir uneasily at the 
rising tide of revolntion in the third 
world. Brifain’s leaders. with tvynical 
hvnorrisy, protest their racial liberalism, 
but imnose discriminatory immigration 
laws, support and further the slaughter 
of Asians by Western arms and armies 
in Asia, and cling to the most blatantly 
racist clique of enuntries in the world. 
The weakness of Segal’s book is in analy- 
sis fsee, for examnle. the first full para- 
graph on page 369). However, this does 
not detract from its power and useful- 
ness as a source hook. The deficiency 
can he made good by reading it in con- 
junction with such recent analytical 
works as Raran and Sweezy’s Mononoly 
Capital (New York, 1966) and David 
Horowitz’s brilliant and indispensable 
Pensuin, From Yalta to Vietnam. 
Racism, pogroms and genocide are re- 


lated phenomena, and all have uniquely 
deep roots in Western civilisation. Segal 
glimpses sorae of the interconnections 
(see, for example, his final page), but 
there are other levels he does not touch 
upon. A penetrating analysis is under- 
taken by Americans Stillman and Pfaff 
in their The Politics of Hysteria (Lon- 
don, 1964). In this, they associate un- 
parallelled and unlimited ideological 
violence precisely and inseparably with 
Western values. The implications for the 
Vietnam war are disturbing, for it is 
seen as the latest manifestation of a 
Western proclivity which so far has 
produced atrocities ranging from the 
crusades and mediaeval religious wars 
through to the European civil war 
(1914-18), Hitler’s “final solution,” 
Stalinism, Dresden, Hiroshima, Nagasaki, 
and the Korean War (in which four- 
fifths of the five million casualties oc- 
cured as a result of the US decision to 
cross the 38th Parallel). 

That America is engaged in quite unpre- 
cedented war crimes, including genocide, 
in Vietnam is not now, I hope, in dis- 
pute. That the US leaders are not in- 
terested in a negotiated solution has 
already been well documented (see, for 
example, F. Schurmann, P. D. Scott and 
R. Zelnick: The Politics of Escalation 
in Vietnam, 1966). Now more and more 
massively comes the evidence of war 
crimes and genocide. E. S. Herman and 
R. B. Du Boff, in America’s Vietnam 
Policy (Washington, 1966), charge that 
the US is engaged in genocide as de- 
fined by the United Nations Genocide 
Convention of December 9, 1948, and 
give horrifying testimony. 

Perhaps a sixth of the South Vietnamese 
population - 2.6 million people - have 
olrecdy been casualties, and the “kill 
all, burn all, destroy all” effort is to 
be further intensified. In the country- 
side, military policy, whatever may be 
said in Washington, is that “all that 
moves must be considered as Viet Cong” 
(see Jean Lacouture: Vietnam between 
Two Truces, London, 1966). American 
scientists, quite independently of the 
International War Crimes Tribunal, 
have asserted that US use of chemical 
and biological warfare in Vietnam con- 
stitutes crimes against humanity (war 
crimes) in terms of the Hague Conven- 
tions and the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg (see Scientific 
World. January 1, 1967). 

Past empires were largely built up pre- 
emptively: Britain moved into Malaya 
to forestall possible German interest. I 
have seen for myself that Laos and 
Thailand are now US colonies to all 
intents and purposes. America seeks 
to forestall “Chinese communism” 
throughout Asia; but whatever her 
leaders’ disclaimers, the US is engaged 
in building an empire. 

Maleolm Caldwell is a lecturer at the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 
in London University; he recently went 
to North Vietnam as a member of an 
investigating team for the International 
War Crimes Tribunal. 
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“ Where all legitimate means fail, many men are driven to the device 
of going repeatedly absent without leave, or even deserting, either 
in the hope of drawing attention to their case, or even to obtain a 


discharge with ignominy . . 


. Other extreme methods boys employ 


to get out when legal methods fail include suicide attempts, feigning 
homosexuality or mental illness, deliberate failure of examinations 
when transferred from one trade to another, committing civilian 
offences or confessing to such offences, embarking on campaigns of 
harassment within the Services, including insubordination, malingering, 


bad work, ete . . . These methods. . 


. reflect the desperation of men 


who are frustrated beyond all endurance.” 
This is a quote from the first part of a memorandum on teenage 
servicemen sent to the Home Secretary by the National Council for 


Civil Liberties, which we printed 


in shortened form last week. This 


week we print about half of the second part, which consists of case 
histories. Next week we shall be printing portions of the third and 
final section, which contains detailed cases of servicemen who have 
actually gained discharge, plus the NCCL conclusions. We shall shortly 
be producing a pamphlet of the full series. 


The National Council for Civil Liberties 
on teenage servicemen: Part 2 


THE KHAKI 
SLAVE TRAFFIC 


Case 3: Cliff Fields. 
Statement by B. McCarthy, a boxing 
manager. 


He enlisted into the Royal Navy through 
the boys service and served out his 
contract, after which he signed a further 
seven year enlistment agreement. He has 
now completed four years of this en- 
gagement, and several requests have 
been made for the purchase of his dis- 
charge. These requests have been re- 
fused. 

This young man is now 23, and during 
his service career he has developed into 
a top class amateur heavyweight boxer 
achieving a record of 30 first round 
knockouts, culminating in becoming the 
National Amateur Boxing Associations 
Heavyweight Finalist. It is obvious that 
a successful heavyweight boxer can 
achieve substantial financial benefits. 
Unfortunately, the life span of this 
career is short lived, and at the age of 
23 he has no time to waste. For the 
Naval Authorities to seriously jeopard- 
ise this young man’s chance by enforcing 
him to serve out a contract entered into 
as a minor is harsh. 

His family are very upset. His father is 
an ex-Navy man who served in the 
war and was discharged with a disability 
pension. The brother has offered to 
serve out the remainder of Cliff’s con- 
tract for him. 

Note: Gwilym Roberts MP has been 
making representations on Field’s be- 
half. In January 1967 Fields was assured 
that he would be included in the next 
listing for discharge. When the lists 
were published, he was not on it and 
was told that he was to be drafted to 
the Far East for a year. He went absent 
without leave and received a sentence of 
one year (having attempted to strike 
one of the officers presiding at his court 
martial). His father’s mental condition 
has further deteriorated as a result of 
his anxiety about the boy, and he is 
about to go into hospital. 


Case 4: George Harris. 

George Harris joined the Navy in 1961 
at the age of sixteen against his mother’s 
will because of a difficult situation at 
home. He has tried to buy himself out of 
the Navy as he has been told that he 
has a bright future as a professional 
boxer. He won the Navy and the Im- 
perial Services Championships in 1966 
as a heavyweight, and he was a losing 
semi-finalist in the ABA Champion- 
ships. But he has been told that he is 
not eligible to apply for discharge until 
1968, and in view of the manpower short- 
age, more likely not until 1970. The life 
span of a boxing career is short lived 
and discharge in 1970 would destroy his 
chances. 

Against this frustrating background, 
when he found that his ship was being 
sent to the Far East he went absent 
without leave twice. He was given a 
suspended sentence of 28 days and was 
flown out to Aden to his ship and 
charged with the cost of his fare. He is 
now in Singapore. 

Both parents have been affected by the 
worry. His mother is on the verge of 
a breakdown, and the father has con- 
tracted ulcerous shingles. A doctor has 
informed his CO that the situation is 
seriously affecting the parents’ health, 
and a Naval Welfare officer at one stage 
put in a favourable recommendation for 
home posting. 

In the Navy, George Harris is a burden 
to the authorities. Out of the Navy he 
could exploit his considerable talents, 
and in the view of boxing promoter, 
Mike Barrett, could earn up to £100,000 
in eight years. 


Case 7: John Martin. 
A letter from his mother. 


My son joined the navy when he was 
fifteen and a half because there was 
disagreement between him and _ his 
father. Now, too late, they are both 
miserable. 
After six months he started writing 
letters to us pleading with us to get 
him home. He would come home to 
visit at every possible opportunity, and 
each time it became more difficult to 
persuade him to go back. 
Finally we wrote to the Captain stating 
the facts. After five weeks he replied, 
saying that our son could not be re- 
leased under any consideration and we 
must try and make our son sec sense. 
We then applied to our MP who got the 
same answer. 
My son is now only seventeen and a 
half. He is thoroughly miserable and has 
got to finish his twelve years service, 
all because he thought we didn’t want 
him. But we do. 
Note: Ian Mikardo, MP, has been making 
representation on John Martin’s behalf. 
In a letter from the Navy, January 3, 
1967 Lord Winterbottom said: 
“You will be interested to know that 
I have just received the latest report 
from John’s Commanding Officer... . 
he has declared that, though his 
parents have decided to emigrate to 
South Africa in the New Year, he has 
elected, without regret, not to go with 
them because he was enjoying the 
life in the Navy. In his nine months 
onboard HMS Hermes, the latter half 
of which has been an extremely busy 
period for all the ship’s company, 
John Martin has proved to be a high 
spirited youth whose manner is simple 
and direct. He is popular with his 
shipmates and {s a first class rugger 
player turning out regularly for HMS 
Hermes’ ist XV and United Services 
Portsmouth’s 2nd XV. Besides sport, 
however, he is continuing to do well 
professionally and has the makings 
of a reliable seaman.” 
John Martin’s mother told the NCCL in 
January that the family is no longer in- 
tending to emigrate and that John still 
wishes to gain discharge and had the 
full support of both his parents. She 
said that John meanwhile intended to 
co-operate with the authorities in order 
to peer his integrity and morale in- 
tact. 
A letter from the boy to his mother 
dated January 16 sent from the Hermes 
on its way to Hongkong reads, “Mum, 
would you please ask Mr Smythe to carry 
on my case for me because I never said 
I liked the Navy to my DO.” 


Case 8. 

Letter from mother of Army Serviceman. 
I have a nineteen year old son in the 
Army RE. He has served two years, 
having joined when he was seventeen. 
He doesn’t like the army at all and is 
not happy in his iob. My husband and I 
have exhausted all channels at the War 
Office to try to get him a discharze. We 
have even raised the £250 which we 
ean ill afford, to try to buy him out, but 
they still say he hasn’t any good reasons 
to come out. 

It seems stich a waste of life that my 
son has got to do another seven years 
in the army. It must be like serving a 
prison sentence. How many people know 
what they really want at seventeen 
years of age? 

Case 11: Letter from a Guardsman’s 

Wife. 

My husband joined up in the Guards at 
the age of fifteen for twelve years ser- 
vice, and is now 22. Do you not think 
that it is wrong that a mere hoy of 
fifteen is allowed to sign his life away 


for a full twelve years with no option 
te get out unless you have about £200 
to buy yourself out, and even then they 
can make you soldier on for so many 
months before they will release you? 
My husband feels that there is no future 
in this regiment, since they do not learn 
a trade or anything that will stand them 
in good stead when they come out into 
civilian life, He will be 27 when he does 
eventually get out and will have no 
career or trade. This is something which 
has worried him for a long time and a 
few months ago he put in for a transfer 
to the REME or RE (to learn a trade). He 
was told they could not spare him, and 
that in any case the REME had refused 
him since they only take qualified men. 
This despite the fact that the advertise- 
ments for these regiments say they will 
train you up to the age of 25. 

What do they do all day? Drills, schemes 
and clean kit. What good is that to them 
when they come out? 


Case 16: Raymond Tiffin. January 9, 
1967. 


Mr Tiffin joined the Navy on November 
14, 1960. He first decided that he wanted 
to get out in October, 1961. He began to 
go sick frequently, and take occasional 
days absent. He received minor punish- 
ments, including two weeks confinement 
to barracks. 

In February, 1962, he was granted two 
weeks unpaid leave to help his father 
who was in debt. He maintains that he 
was told that he would be discharged 
as soon as his papers came through. In 
June, 1962, his application for discharge 
by purchase was rejected. On November 
2 he jumped ship just before it was due 
to sail, and four weeks afterwards he 
was arrested while he was on his way 
back to Portsmouth, and given three 
months detention. After his release he 
was flown out to Singapore and remained 
on board ship until April, 1964. 

He made continual applications for dis- 
charge. His wife’s doctor issued a certi- 
ficate advising that he should be with 
her until their baby was born. This was 
ignored. In December 1964 he went ab- 
sent again, and on his return received 
three months detention. On his release, 
he tried to settle down and applied to 
be put on submarines. When this was 
refused, he applied to be drafted to mar- 
ried quarters in Malta. This request was 
also refused. In December, 1965, he went 
absent again. ; 
He appeared before a civilian court in 
1965 and again at the beginning of 
December, 1966, this time for breaking, 
entering and taking away a car without 
the owner’s consent, and for not having 
a driving licence. It seems, however, 
that he only confessed to these offences 
when a naval patrol arrived to pick him 


up. 
When Mr Tiffin was released from Brix- 
ton Prison on January 9 this year some 
friends tried to drag him away from the 
naval patrol waiting at the gates. They, 
together with his wife, were subsequently 
charged with conspiracy in connection 
with an offence under the Naval Disci- 
pline Act 1957. When Anthony Royle, 
MP, visited Mr Tiffin in prison following 
this incident, he found that he was being 
kept under maximum security condi- 
tions. These were lifted after Mr Royle’s 
intervention. 

Mr Tiffin’s running battle with the Navy 
has caused his family. great distress, as 
has the Navy’s intransigence in refusing 
to consider a discharge by purchase. The 
family doctor maintains that his four- 
year-old son is becoming mentally dis- 
turbed by the continued absence of his 
father who has not been home at Christ- 
mas since he was married, and did not 
see his son until he was fourteen months 


old. A Child Welfare Officer shares this 
opinion. His wife has suffered consider- 
able financial hardship particularly dur- 
ing his times of absence. His father is 
in bad health. 

It is clear that Mr Tiffin is no use to 
the Navy and that his continual absences 
could drive him into further difficulties. 
His way of showing his disapproval of 
the Navy is not calculated to attract 
sympathy, but anyone who was confron- 
ted by the suffering endured by his wife 
during these last few years would con- 
clude that there were very strong 
grounds for an immediate discharge. 


Case 20: Statement of a Navy Service- 
man.* 
This man joined the Royal Navy at the 
age of fifteen, six years ago, and is now 
stationed at Chatham. His mother is per- 
manently invalided and is staying with 
her daughter who has a family of her 
own and finds it difficult to manage. 
He has made two or three applications 
for compassionate discharge and the 
last one was granted in November. The 
problem is that he is also being asked 
for a purchase fee of £175 which he does 
not possess. 
Note: If the Navy is prepared to recog- 
nise that he has genuine grounds for 
compassionate discharge, it is difficult 
to know why they should then proceed 
to make this difficult by penalising him 
in this way. 
*This man has now been discharged, though 
we do not yet know the final terms. 


Case 21: 
man. 
He enrolled in the boys service at age 
of sixteen and contracted for nine years 
from the age of eighteen. Before the 
first year was over he requested a free 
discharge as a conscientious objector. 
His Divisional Officer advised him to 
wait a year and see if he felt the same 
way by then. He then refused to load 
shells, and was put in a sick bay party. 
He continued to work reasonably but 
his views became more stable and cer- 
tain. He attempted again to get a hear- 
ing by “direct action” - by deserting 

several times. 

When he returned from an eight month 
trip abroad he went adrift in order to 
get a sentence of 90 days to enable him 
to appeal to a Conscientious Objector’s 
Tribunal. However, this did not happen. 
His sentence the first time was three 
days in cell, ten days no. “9s,” 20 days 
loss of pay, 22 days loss of leave. 
The second time, seven days cells, 24 
days DQ’s and 64 days loss of pay. 

He wants to further his education, has 
continued to study whenever possible 
and hopes to take enough GCE ‘0’ level 
exams to enable him to further his 
education. He also feels a deep emotional 
responsibility for his mother who is 
foreign, divorced from his father, who 
has had a past of mental illness and now 
is completely on her own. 

He says, ‘“‘At present I am being left 
alone as long as I keep quiet and act 
normally. However, I cannot maintain 
my position for another two or three 
years on the chance of being able to 
purchase a discharge.” 


Statement of Navy Service- 


From the above cases it can be seen 
that some men try to gain discharge by 
legitimate means and others by less 
legitimate means. What happens when 
all doors are closed and the reluctant 
serviceman {s overwhelmed by his help- 
lessness? He is no longer rational, he 
is no longer intimidated by the conse- 
quences of more drastic action. UIti- 
mately he runs away and is labelled a 
“deserter.” He is thus labelled by the 
authorities; not, it must be noted, by 
his fellow servicemen. The term implies 
that only the individual is culpable, but 
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we need to assess how much responsibi- 
lity is due to the Service machine. The 
following have all “ deserted.” 


Case 22: Michael John Goldsworthy. 

A letter from his father. 

I put my son into the navy straight from 
school at the age of fifteen in September 
1960, believing that if he did not like 
it I could buy him out. He had to sign 
on for a minimum of three years in the 
boys navy and nine in the navy - twelve 
altogether. 

He hated the life, and when he was 
seventeen he plucked up enough courage 
to ask me to get him out. I enquired 
at the Recruiting Centre where he had 
joined and was told nothing could be 
done until he was 21. Just prior to his 
reaching this age the boy deserted, and 
we did not hear from him for five 
months when he returned home starving 
and ill. I persuaded him to return to 
his ship and tried to purchase his dis- 
charge on compassionate grounds as my 
health was failing, my business failing, 
and I had a five year old mongol child 
which demanded all my attention as well 
as my wife’s. But the Navy turned it 
down without writing to me or seeing 
me. Since then my son has deserted 
again. 

He claims he was forced into the Navy, 
has served six years of hell. and now 
that he’s 21 he’s not going to do another 


ay. 
I am attending West Middlesex Hospital 
as an outpatient of the Psychiatric Ward. 
I served six years myself in the last 
war and was invalided out with a 40% 
pension as a result of mental trouble. 
I’ve sent my MP copies of letters from 
the psychiatrist and my doctor in con- 
firmation of my troubles. 

I feel very strongly indeed about a Jaw 
that permits a man (insane or sane) to 
commit a boy of fifteen to twelve years 
against his will without any recourse at 
all. The outcome of this at the least will 
be to make the boy a confirmed criminal 
for he has no cards, therefore employ- 
ment is difficult, and he’ll be forced to 
steal and mix with the wrong people. 
At the worst, [ll finish up in a mental 
home and the state will have to keep 
my family, and their lives will be ru- 
ined. 

R. Gresham Cooke, CBE, MP has been 
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making representations on Goldsworthy’s 
behalf. 
The following are extracts from letters 
from the Under-Secretary of State for 
Defence for the Royal Navy: 
January 27, 1967 . .. I agree that this 
does seem to be a tragic case; no doubt 
the mental stress suffered by both 
parents is increased by anxiety about 
their son’s well-being while he is in 
desertion. 
February 10, 1967 . . . Evidence of a 
serious deterioration in Mr Golds- 
worthy’s health might justify recon- 
sideration of the case for a compas- 
Sionate discharge, if and when A/B 
Goldsworthy returns to duty. But I 
would be less than honest if I held 
out too much hope. 
The Ministry and the Naval Authority 
have refused to discuss the case with 
Goldsworthy’s father at every stage. 
Father and son would accept a reason- 
able sentence for the offence committed 
if there could be a clear guarantee that 
discharge would follow. 


Case 23: Letter from ‘ Deserter” from 
the Navy. 

I signed on as a boy seaman in 1948 
at the age of fifteen, for a period of 
twelve years. At this point it was never 
made clear to me that “ boy’s time’ did 
not count in the twelve years, nor that 
as a boy seaman I had limited oppor- 
tunities to learn any trade or skill that 
would be of any value to me outside 
the Navy. At this impressionable age I 
was only concerned with getting away 
from home and the whole romantic 
image of going to sea. 

In fact my early years in the Navy were 
extremely good. as I spent a long time 
in the West Indies. It was only at 
eighteen, in 1952 that I discovered I 
must sign on for seven years full-time 
service (making an actual ten years) 
with a further five in the reserve. 

By the time I was nineteen I was he- 
coming increasingly aware that naval 
life was extremely restrictive. Obviously 
I accepted the need for discipline, but, 
while my friends ashore were leading 
adult lives, we were still treated as boys, 
with what seemed petty and pointless 
restrictions, and no opportunity to think 
for ourselves. I became more and more 
rebellious, and as a result spent a con- 
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siderable amount of time in cells and 
under detention I should emphasise that 
I enjoyed life as a seaman, but not in 
this “ boarding school” atmosphere. On 
one occasion the captain informed me 
We he had described me as a liabi- 
ity... 

In 1953 I made my first attempts to leave 
the Navy, seeking permission to buy 
myself out. This was refused on the 
grounds that I had no job to go to; yet 
there was almost no chance to look for 
such a job - and I was apparently still 
a liability. In the winter of 1955, finding 
that there was apparently no legal way 
for me to gain my discharge, I de. 
liberately deserted for six months. I did 
this fully aware that I would in any 
case have to serve 90 days detention, 
but I hoped that I would either be dis- 
charged with ignominy or allowed to buy 
myself out. I gave myself up voluntarily, 
but was probably wrongly advised to 
plead homosexual tendencies as a means 
of ensuring my discharge. j 
My 90 day detention period ended just 
in time for me to take part in the Suez 
campaign. Although I have no real 
political views. I was shocked and ap- 
palled by the futility, incompetence and 
needless suffering caused by what 
seemed to me an unjustifiable action. 
Nevertheless I do not think that any 
of my officers woud complain that I did 
not carry out all the duties asked of me. 
However, when my ship eventually re- 
turned to Britain early in 1957 I de- 
serted soon after, and have never re- 
turned. 

Jn the summer of 1965 (two years after 
my engagement would have been com- 
pleted) the Provost Marshall’s Office 
sent three men to an address at which 
I had been staying, with the active in- 
tention of arresting me. Enquiries were 
made on my behalf with the Provost 
Marshall’s office. A master yeoman sug- 
gested that, unofficially if I were to ap- 
proach the Admiralty in the “right 
way” their Lordships might view my 
case leniently. In view of my earlier 
treatment by the naval authorities, I 
have made no such approach. 

IT would like to endorse fully the views 
of the Council that boys of fifteen should 
not be allowed to sign on without being 
made fully aware of the conditions under 
which they are to serve; it is not suffi- 
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cient for a boy just to sign forms - 
he must be told clearly, in language 
that he understands, what he is under- 
taking. I also do not understand why 
“boy’s time” does not count towards 
full service, and I think it is wrong to 
retain men in the forces under duress 
with consequent inefficiency and per- 
sonal suffering. I hope that by now the 
Navy has gone a long way towards cor- 
recting the day-to-day conditions of its 
seamen. 


Case 24: Statement from the sister of a 
“ Deserter ” (Navy). ; 
My brother joined the Navy in about 
1958 when he was sixteen, mainly be- 
cause his school career suggested no 
other opening to him and there was a 
family tradition of wartime naval ser- 
vice. 
Having qualified as RO3 (radio opera- 
tor) he joined HMS Urchin for a year. 
At 18 he joined the aircraft carrier 
Centaur for an eighteen months tour. 
This was finally extended to three years 
due to the political situation in the 
Middle and Far East. He was promoted 
to Leading Seaman and it was suggested 
that he should apply for a Commission, 
but his mathematics were not good 
enough. 
Although his reports on this ship were 
favourable, he had begun to realise he 
had made a mistake, and tried to buy 
himself out, without success. His mental 
state deteriorated until at 21 he left 
the Centaur and was sent to a six- 
months training course to HMS Dryad 
where he got his RO2 and was recom- 
mended for a further course for ROl1. 
He turned down this opportunity, mainly 
because he wanted to get back to the 
Far East. The naval authorities were 
becoming aware of his resistant attitude. 
He was sent out to the Far East and 
was there transferred to the aircraft 
carrier Victorious. He deserted in June 
1965 in Singapore. 
During his three years on the Centaur 
he maintains that morale dropped when 
some men were killed in an engine 
room explosion. There were two suicides, 
and most of the married men in the 
Seamen’s branch were separated from 
or deserted by their wives. His own 
serious relationship with a Chinese gir] 
was broken up by the navy. 
After saying that with a thousand rat- 
ings on each aircraft carrier, one person 
would not know more than a small pro- 
portion of the crew, he states: “I know 
for sure of 18 desertions, but these were 
all seamen, a minority of the crew... 
lots of these will be impulse desertions, 
i.e. they get drunk and decide not to 


go back ... There are at least four like 
me who became disillusioned and 
planned it.” 


Since his desertion he has travelled 
around the Far East. He says, ‘“ The 
appeal the Far East has for me I can- 
not describe.” There has been no visible 
attempt on the part of the British 
authorities to apprehend him, and he 
was even able to renew his passport in 
1966 in Australia. 
Some of his own comments about his 
situation reveal the kind of frustrations 
which confront the intelligent, sensitive 
recruit who doesn’t fit in. 
On joining any service one is first of 
all confined to camp for a period of 
two to four weeks. This serves the 
purpose of making a recruit feel that 
he is in another world. A basic princi- 
ple of brain-washing is to separate the 
subject from his normal environment. 
A recruit is then given a haircut, a 
uniform and a number; all his civilian 
clothes are sent away. 
Humans hate to appear odd and if five 
men out of forty who are closely con- 
fined don’t swear, then you can be 
sure they very soon will. If a person 
likes poetry then he would not read it 
in the aforesaid company and soon 
not at any time. The fear of ridicule. 
So after a time there comes this frus- 
tration and sense of aimlessness. The 
job is repetitive, boring, the food 
terrible, the conditions worse. One 
wonders what rhyme or reason there 
is in it all and of course the answer 
is none. There has to be a navy, it 
has to be efficient, it has to have 
dicipline, and the standards of the 
navy have to increase! 
There can be no argument about it, the 
British Navy is the most efficient in 
the free world, but at what cost to 
human dignity it achieves this I 
should hate to say. 
All the deserters I have known have 
deserted in the final analysis because 
of a woman. A lot of men knew that I 
was going to desert and many helped 
me. The normal reaction of a married 
man was, “If I wasn’t a married man 
I'd do the same.” 
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Ronald Segal is an author and 
journalist. He was born in South 
Africa in 1932. After graduating 
from the University of Cape Town, 
he played a leading part in South 
African student organisations, and 
later established the quarterly 
periodical, ‘‘ Africa South,” which 
quickly became an international 
front against racism. He later 
settled in England, where he pub- 
lished “ Africa South In Exile.” In 
1961, he became ediior of Penguin 
Books African Library. In 1963, he 
published his autbiography, ‘ Into 
Exile.” The following year he con- 
vened in London the International 
Conference on Economic Sanctions 
against South Africa. His most re- 
cent book is “The Race War,” re- 
viewed on page 5 by Malcolm Cald- 
well. This article is reprinted from 
the March issue of The UNESCO 


Courier. 


It is piteous and appalling, the ecstasy 
in which all but a very few whites in 
South Africa pursue their own degra- 
dation. There are those among the vic- 
tims of apartheid, white and non-white, 
who consummate themselves in their 
refusal to submit, discovering in resist- 
ance a courage and a loyalty and a love 
that seem the final meaning of human- 


ity. 

But inevitably apartheid degrades many 
of its victims. There are those who give 
way under torture by the political police, 
betraying their colleagues and so, des- 
perately, themselves; there are those who 
take service with their own subjugation, 
as informers and police, or - like the 
docile chiefs - as administrative instru- 
ments, seeking sanctuary in a little 
power and a pretended indifference to 
contempt; and there are those, the still 
silent majority, who do not resist, and 
whose degradation is their own shame, 
the violence that they do, passively, to 
themselves. Yet these, the acquiescent, 
the betrayers, even the collaborationists, 
are the afflicted; and their awareness of 
affliction secures them from that other, 
deeper degradation, the atrophy of the 
mind. 

For there are those who afflict and 
do not care, or deliberately cease to 
know any longer enough to care. In 
white South Africa the repugnant 
quickly becomes the ordinary; and the 
ordinary, the ignored. A new law yet 
further savaging the lives of the non- 
whites, in the cause of security or 
separate racial development, stirs a 
short rustle of consideration and then 
settles into the unnoticed natural way 
of life. 

The emaciation of white thought is 
everywhere evident. The organs of fun- 
damental opposition have been  sup- 
pressed or survive only underground. 
The English language newspapers, once 
the source of a vociferous if superficial 
questioning, are now overwhelmingly 
subservient to the demands of white 
supremacy. 

Where the persecution of a few bold 
journalists and the steady encroach- 
ments of censorship have not succeeded, 
the prosperity of racial repression has 
promoted an eager surrender. Indeed, 
like the official parliamentary opposition, 
the bulk of the English language press 
has taken to attacking the government, 
when at all, for being too liberal and 
endangering white rule by bothering 
about senarate develonment for non- 
whites. Criticism is safe only if it is 
directed at clearer, closer, still more 
certain domination. 

The South African Broadcasting Cor- 
poration engages in ever more extrava- 
gant propaganda. with programmes on 
the Communist Menace at home and 
abroad so contemptuous of reality that 
only minds wasted over the vears can 
receive them without a sense of outrage. 
There is no television. The government 
long ago decided that television would 
require too many imnorted programmes 
for the security of white Sonth African 
assumptions and white South Africans 
have accepted, with a proper sense of 
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The dying minds 


proportion, the sacrifice required by the 
survival of their civilisation. The cinema 
is heavily censored, and films which re- 
flect a racial impartiality are either 
banned altogether or so cut as to become 
incoherent - a drawback of apparently 
small consequence, since queues still 
form to see them. 

The English language universities, es- 
pecially the long unsegregated ones at 
Johannesburg and Cape ‘Town, were 
once centres of intellectual restlessness 
and resistance. But the non-whites are 
being removed from the “ open” univer- 
sities to their own racial - and, for the 
Africans, separate tribal - institutions; 
the staff has been cowed hy particular 
government intervention, like the ex- 
pulsion of those named as Communists 
from teaching, and by the general inti- 
midation of dissent; and the diminishing 
numbers of disquieted students, the more 
outspoken of their leaders selected for 
salutory persecution, satisfy themselves 
with the formality of increasingly 
meaningless protests or withdraw com- 
pletely from public communication to 
find their way through underground 
passages of rebellion. 

From the bookshops and the libraries, 
private as weil as public, disappears an 
ever lengthening list of banned books, 
pamphlets and newspapers, published 
abroad or once upon a time legally in 
South Africa itself. Yet this is not suffi- 
cient to stop up the leaks of intellectual 
enquiry. The government bans the more 
feared of its opponents not only from 
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all gatherings, but from the publication 
of any statement anywhere in the coun- 
try. How much further can fear of the 
single mind, of the individual struggle 
against the atrophy of thought, be 
taken? 

The truth is that fear is far more 
profound within the white community 
than the non-white. The non-whites fear 
the whites; the whites fear not only the 
non-whites, but themselves. The Immor- 
ality Act has made sexual relations be- 
tween white and non-white punishable 
by long imprisonment and, among 
whites, social horror. Yet the number 
of contraventions steadily mounts with 
an embarrassing parade of such respon- 
sible whites as Dutch Reformed Church 
clergymen and police brought before the 
courts. There is fear at the consequences 
for even the pretence of white race 
purity in such flouting of the law, and 
deeper fear still at the consequences 
which might attend scrapping the law 
altogether. 

And who is white? After more than 
300 years of miscegenation, few families 
beyond first generation immigrants can 
feel confident of a completely colourless 
pedigree. The Population Registration 
Act provides all South Africans with 
compulsory racial classification and 
suitable identity cards so that as the 
Minister of the Interior declared in 
1958, “To many a certainty has been 
given that they never had before.” But 
fear is not removed by such official 
adjudication; if anything it is fortified. 


For now there are formal enquiries, with 
race tribunals, and whispers of unco- 
operative genes can soon enough cancel, 
beyond concealment, one classification 
for another. 

Fear breeds, indeed, around the very 
source of protection against fear. Whites 
who indulge only their imagination by 
supposing themselves of interest to the 
political police, whose views are no less 
orthodox than the conventions of par- 
liamentary opposition can comfortably 
contain, refuse to discuss politics on the 
telephone or admit any criticism of the 
government in private letters. The frenzy 
with which many whites pursue luzury 
and leisure - their obsession with snort 
is internationally remarked - cries out 
their fear of the risks in any interest 
demanding more of the mind. 

The refusal to think at all offers itself 
as the one escape route from fear. For, 
surely, to think is to recornise the im- 
plications of racial repression, and to 
reject its capacity to survive in a sane 
world. And so white South Africans 
perpetuate their privileges by surrend- 
ering their minds, and in the name of 
civilisation sacrifice civilisation’s es- 
sence. 

What is left is fear and the anpetite 
for domination, feeding insatiably unon 
each other. It is the gangrene of human- 
ity, and its amputation is imnerative 
if the sickness is not everywhere to 
spread. History belongs to the victims, 
for their human purpose is in their very 
suffering sustained. 


NAZI PRISON VICTIMS 


The release from prison last year of the 
two Nazis, Speer and von Schirach, and 
the considered release of Rudolf Hess, 
raises the issue of those Nazi victims in 
German prisons today for whom no dis- 
charge is foreseen. 

In the years after the end of the war, 
Allied and German courts passed death 
and life sentences on a number of men 
for crimes committed as a result of 
their release from forced labour and 
concentration camps. Although the 
crimes included murder, these men were 
in no ordinary sense criminals: most of 
them were Europeans who had been 
deported to forced labour camps in 
Germany, brutally treated there, and 
plunged back into society after the 
liberation with only an ethic of survival 
learnt in the camps to sustain them. 
Many of them were still youths when 
the war ended: the chief influence on 
their lives had been a period during 
which many of them had seen their 
families and friends arrested and dis- 
appear. Unhinged by their experience 
of Nazism, these youths and others 
killed Germans, ex-Nazis and SS officers 
in reprisal for their treatment. Others 
were caught up without papers, family 
or jobs in the chaotic aftermath of the 
war and forced into crime through 
poverty and psychological disturbance. 
The Allied, and later the German courts, 
determined to set an example of social 
order in a disintegrating society, con- 
demned them to life and death sen- 
tences. 

Between 1946 and 1950, most of the 
death sentences were commuted to life 
imprisonment. In spite of this, the at- 
titude of the German and American 
authorities to these prisoners has under- 
gone little change. Of those who were 
sentenced by Allied and German courts 
and who are still in prison, a few were 
boys who killed or stole on release from 
camps; they are now men, locked away 
for life in gaols where prisoners and 
warders are themselves in several cases 
ex-Nazis. Two or three of these men 
have now disintegrated mentally and 
physically; for them, the experience of 
war and later imprisonment forms a 
single history of victimisation. 

During recent years, many of these men 
have been released, after long struggles 
on their behalf. Of the boys originally 
sentenced by the Allied courts, six re- 
main in prison: one of these, a Pole 
sentenced by a British court, is due for 
release this August. His case history is 


a fairly typical instance of continuing 
victimisation: deported from Poland to 
a German labour camp in 1941, he took 
to drink after the war, committed mur- 
der and was sentenced to death. 

He escaped from a Cologne prison and 
managed to emigrate to Canada in 1947, 
where he worked for some years before 
being denounced by a group of Germans 
there and deported back to Germany for 
life imprisonment. As a result of an 
appeal by Sue Ryder, whose Trust is 
concerned to help Nazi victims of all 
kinds, his release was finally secured 
and he will be admitt. . after August 
to Sue Ryder’s St Christopher’s Settle- 
ment near Hanover for rehabi!:tation. 
For this man, release has probably come 
too late: his physical and mental con- 
dition is deteriorating steadily, now that 
the essential damage has been done. 
For the five remaining prisoners in this 
group, four Poles and one Russian, the 
prospect of release still seems remote. 
All five were sentenced by US courts; 
successive appeals by the Sue Ryder 
Trust to the German Mixed Clemency 
Board and the US embassy in Bonn have 
been rejected. The Trust’s offer to under- 
take the rehabilitation of most of these 
prisoners has not changed the official 
attitude. Meanwhile, the condition of the 
prisoners is worsening to a point where, 
even if they were released, rehabilitation 
would be a desperate task. 

So far, the German and US authorities 
have shown a consistent lack of concern 
for these men. In the past they have 
actively obstructed Sue Ryder’s efforts 
to visit the prisoners; they have also 
done little to reform the laws relating 
to political refugees which would make 
their lives tolerable after release. Under 
the present German law, a prisoner who 
has lost his DP card. or whose record 
in the archives of UNRRA or JRO has 
been mislaid, is unable to prove his 
status as a political refugee and will 
not be issued with the papers necessary 
to survive after release from prison. 

If a released prisoner is considered “ un- 
desirable,” he is threatened by the police 
with deportation to his own country. 
Alternatively, he can be told to cross 
any frontier out of Germany, only to 
find himself refused asylum in the coun- 
try he enters and deported back to 
Germany, where he is re-imprisoned. 
This has been the experience of many 
of those prisoners who have already 
secured release: the Sue Ryder Trust 
is in contact with about 180 men in 


German prisons, mostly Hungarians and 
Yugoslavs imprisoned for offences after 
the war, who face this problem once the 
struggle for release has been won. 

In this situation, the chances that the 
men will fall back when freed from 
prison into the criminal underworlds of 
Frankfurt and Hamburg are strong, and 
in many cases this has happened. Men 
victimised by the Nazis find themselves 
trapped in a vicious circle of crime and 
imprisonment which the present German 
legal system merely reinforces. 

One positive way in which British radi- 
cals can register a protest against the 
re-emergence of Nazism in Germany to- 
day is by demanding the political action 
necessary to eliminate the suffering 
which still exists as a result of the Nazi 
regime. The condition of these prisoners 
seems one obvious point of protest: it 
seems unlikely that those responsible 
for continuing the inhuman imprison- 
ment of these men are liable to undergo 
any change of attitude unless the issue 
can be aired, publically and politically, 
by all those concerned to eradicate the 
lingering consequences of fascism. 
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Henry Anderson’s polemic against the 
drug culture (Peace News, March 17) 
can, I think, be significantly deepened. 
What I find unnerving about tripsterism 
is not its essentially pre-political charac- 
ter - and its willingness often to content 
itself with remaining pre-political - but 
its astonishing philistinism. Associated 
as it frequently is with compulsively 
avant-garde and aggressively experi- 
mental art, the drug cult is often pre- 
pared to “drop out” of the entire cul- 
tural heritage - and indeed to devastate 
it cruelly. And in the place of that heri- 
tage we get the new art of the ‘turned 
on”, which almost invariably involves 
either some mindlessly erratic manipula- 
tion of aesthetic media or some form of 
spontaneously expressive activity. 

The fact that much of this new art 
demands little in the way of personal 
preparation and includes next to nothing 
in the way of intellect is taken to be a 
sign of its contemporary authenticity. 
As Marshall McLuhan has (quite per- 
niciously) taught us: the medium is the 
message and content in art is a thing 
of the very square past. The nice thing 
about McLuhan’s aesthetic is that it 
sanctions art on the cheap. Creativity be- 
comes totally accessible to all comers, 
especially the dislocated and impatient 
young, anxious to make a big creative 
splash early in life - and thus to gain 
a defensive status in the world as “ art- 
ists”, but with as little strain of the 
brain and as little effort to acquire wis- 
dom as possible. 

Friends of mine who teach at the San 
Francisco Art Institute, one of America’s 
leading art schools, tell me they have 
been inundated these past few years now 
with 18-year-old kids who want des- 
perately (and arogantly) to believe that 
all the art of the past is a hopeless drag 
and that every least gesture they produce 
- especially if it is part of a trip - is just 
as good as anything Rembrandt or Ce- 
zanne ever did: “I don’t need to know 
nothing; I don’t need to study nothing; 
all I gotta do is turn on and start 
flippin’.” 

The misfortune about all this is that it is 
leading an entire generation to screen 
out of its life depths of human experi- 
ence that are invaluable and indispen- 
sable - but which can only be reached 
with some willingness to be humble and 
to accept an intellectual discipline: a 
willingness to live with and learn from 
and to grow in the company of great 
souls who are our natural allies in the 
struggle against dehumanisation. 

The fact is the high culture of the past 
embraces a tremendous capacity to 
deepen, to excite, and to make human. 


CORRECTION 


We apologise for a proof-reading error 
in Adrian Mitchell’s Personal Comment 
last week, in which a line of type was 
missed out of the second paragraph. 
Writing about International Times, 
Adrian Mitchell suggested that the edi- 
tors of other journals “should take turns 
to hand over one or two of their own 
pages to the IT editorial staff, the rota 
to be published by all participating maga- 
zines.” The words in italics were omitted 
last week. 
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Great Britain: 3 months 16s 3d, 6 months 
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North Africa and Middle East: $ months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d. 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, I year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Anyone who has seen Glen Gould per- 
form Bach, or Ravi Shankar perform 
classical Indian music has seen men who 
were “turned on” in the deepest sense 
of the term. Or again: on a recent BBC 
programme, I recall seeing Georg Solti 
conducting the Vienna Philharmonic in 
a performance of Wagner (of all 
things!) - and that man was as com- 
pletely turned on as anyone could be. 
The absorption of the personality in all 
these cases - and many, many more one 
could cite - is total: the creative act 
grows out of disciplined study, under- 
taken in an attitude of love, and out of 
intense and life-long preparation. I know 
that I, myself, have never had my con- 
sciousness more potently - and often 
painfully - “expanded” than while 
performing Shakespeare with an amateur 
group or while - quite simply - reading 
almost anything by Tolstoy. The depth 
of such experiences is beyond exhaustion 
- but it is not cheaply or easily plumbed. 
Ironically, many of the founding fathers 
of the drug culture - men like Alan 
Watts, Aldous Huxley, Gary Snyder - 
have been men of great cultivation who 
have brought to the drug experience a 
deal of disciplined study. I think this 
may even be true of Allen Ginsberg, 
when he is at his best (which is not, 
I fear, when he is pouring out torrents 
of semi-literate verse). But unfortun- 
ately, in the hands of vulgarisers like 
Timothy Leary, the search for human- 
isation becomes a facile manipulation of 
push-button psychic techniques, which, 
I feel, cheapens not only the meaning of 
human culture, but of the human per- 
sonality as well. And the cheapening of 
culture and personality is precisely what 
all the contemporary forces of evil - 
from Madison Avenue to the Johnson 
Administration - are out to accomplish. 
The Buddha, you know, located nirvana 
at the end (not at the beginning) of the 
eight-fold path. Does anyone remember, 
I wonder, what the stages of that path 
are - and what they demand of us. 


India 


from page 3 


the impetus for a long needed revitali- 
sation. There will, of necessity, be new 
leadership elements emerging. While it 
seems likély that Mrs Ganhi will be re- 
elected to the prime ministership, her 
term will probably be fairly short, per- 
haps limited to the period necessary for 
new elements to take control of the Con- 
gress. The Congress now contains a 
diversity of ideological elements, from 
secular minded socialists to conservative 
buisinessmen, and it is therefore difficult 
to predict which elements, if any, will 
take control. If no political tendency is 
able to dominate the party, its chances 
for future success will probably be 
limited, and its current tenure marked 
by factional disputes and indecision. If 
the Congress takes the present oppor- 
tunity to reform itself, to reassess its 
political programme, and to develop new 
leadership, its defeat may prove to be 
useful. 

For the present, India’s political future 
does not seem particularly hopeful. The 
increased power of the oppositions will 
make effective government by the Con- 
gress difficult, while at the same time the 
opposition is not sufficiently strong to 
offer a political alternative. It is possible 
that skillful opposition leadership, from 
either right or left, can be developed 
during the current period. The future 
success of the opposition will depend, 
at least in part, on its skill in develop- 
ing both a viable all-India political pro- 
gramme while at the same time forging 
the regional and caste alliances necessary 
for gaining power. The right wing would 
seem to have a greater possibility for 
developing into an effective alternative, 
though it is too early to make an accu- 
rate prediction. Perhaps all that can be 
said now is that there will be substantial 
changes in Indian politics in the coming 
period. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address, Displayed adrert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 

CONWAY HALL LECTURES and discussions, 
Red Lion Sg, WCl, Sunday 2 April, 11 am: 
Richard Clements, OBE: ‘‘ Humanism and 
Social Work’’, admission free. Tuesday 4 
April, 6.30 pm: Richard Clements, OBE: 
‘Towards a Welfare Society ’', admission 2s, 
ine refreshments. 


‘* SOLIDARITY ”’ public meeting. 8 pm Sunday 
2 April, Roebuck '’, Gt Dover St, SE1, near 
Borough tube. What should revolutionaries do 
about Vietnam? "' Speaker John Sullivan. 


in memoriam 

OLGA LEVERTOFF, died March 31, 1964, aged 
49. Remembered by her mother, sister, Harry 
Green and friends. 


Personal 

ADD £££s TO YOUR FUND-RAISINGII! Send 
today for our free fund-raising catalogue of 
over 100 fast-selling lines. Birthday card packs, 
stationery, fancy gifts, tableware, children’s 
books, etc. Per return service from Leswyn 
Cards (Dept PN), Boldmere Road, Sutton Cold- 
field, Warks. 
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BORING WEDNESDAY EVENINGS. Voluntary 
helpers needed for packing Peace News (6-9 
pm) and Thursday (day). Free tea and _bis- 
cuits. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
Nl. TER 4473. 

DESPERATE NEED: refugee clothing, all kinds. 
A parcel? Large quantities we supply cover and 
simple instructions. War on Want, 9 Madeley 
Road, London W5. 

DUPLICATING, shorthand, typing, tapes, 
translating. Private shorthand/typing lessons. 
Mabel Eyles and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Rd, 
Friern Barnet, N11, 368 3324. 

FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War Res}s- 


fers’ International, 88 Park Ave, Enfield, 
Middx. 
MEETING ROOM available for committees, 


small conferences, religious services, etc. 15s 
per 3 hour session. Centrally situated, seat up 
to to 36. Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London Nl. ‘ 
PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, reli- 
able, medically approved method. Return post 
service, Send small urine sample (free con- 
tainers on request). Fee 2 gns. Hadley Labor- 
atories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road. 
Landon NW6. 


Publications 

ALL THE LATEST pamphlets, booklets, leaflets, 
etc, from many organisations arrive simul- 
taneously in Peace Packets, 20s a year from 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Situations vacant 

BUSINESSMAN with active peace interests 
seeks secretary £16 per week, Kilburn office. 
Older woman would suit but good shorthand 
needed, Five-day week. Box 473. 


iary 


As this Is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or 

displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


31 March, Friday 


LONDON E8. 7.30 pm. Hackney Trades Hall. 


London YMO Ceilidh/Folk concert, tickets 
3s 6d - proceeds to Co-op/Oxfam Botswana 
Project. 


A job with 


Peace News 
TYPIST/ASSISTANT - varied and 
interesting work, dealing with 
advertisements, etc. 

Moderate wages plus dependents’ 
allowances. 

Please send details to: 

General Manager, 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London, N1 


VIETNAM 


CHILDREN OF 
VIETNAM 


The dreadful story, with colour 
photos, of what US aggression is 
doing to children, 2s 6d (post 5d). 
27s 6d dozen post free. 


A GREEN BERET: 
BLASTS THE WAR 


Ex-US sergeant Donald Duncan 
refuses to fight in Vietnam. Illus- 
trated magazine style. 1s 6d (post 
3d), 15s dozen post free. 


EYE WITNESS IN 


NORTH VIETNAM 

A first hand report of the bombing 
of North Vietnam, by Dave Dellin- 
ger, 6d (post 3d), 5s dozen, 30s 100 
post free. 


VIETNAM, DIRTY WAR 


(8rd printing) by Robert Guillain 
1s 6d (post 3d) 15s dozen post free. 


MANY OTHER TITLES, AND 
POSTERS, STICKERS, BADGES: 
LISTS FREE. 


HOUSMANS 
5 Caledonian Road, 


London N1. 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘' Salutation ’’, Snow Hill, 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


1 April, Saturday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘' Salutation ’’, Snow Hill. 
Jazz club - all profits to CND. 


EDGWARE, 11 am and 3 pm sharp. Meet Edg- 
ware Station for Peace News selling. 


MANCHESTER 2. 11 am to 4 pm. CND office, 
14 Tib Lane, Cross St. Peace Literature Centre, 
for buying and selling badges and )iterature, 
centre for street selling, information service, 
etc. 


RUGBY. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House. Barnaby 
Martin: ‘‘ The Social Implications of Pacifism ”, 
followed by tea and business meeting. PPU. 


SWINDON. 2.45 pm. Methodist New Central 
Hall, Regent Circus. One-day conference. Allen 
Jackson: ‘Education for a world without 
war.’’ All welcome. PPU. 


3 April, Monday 


LONDON E2. 7.30 pm. 375 Cambridge Heath Rd. 
East London C100 meeting. 


4 April, Tuesday 


LONDON NW1. 6.30 pm. National Council for 
Civil Liberties, 4 Camden High St. Monthly 
open night - discussion, information, work. 


5 April, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. London 
Committee of 100 working group. 


6 April, Thursday 


MANCHESTER. 7,30 pm. Castle Hotel, Oldham 
St, off Piccadilly. Informal poetry readings. 


7 April, Friday 

LONDON WC2., 6 pm. French Church, Leicester 
Pl. Mass for world peace, followed by talk 
(Father Simon Blake, OP: ‘‘ What can we do 
about Vietnam? ’’), discussion and_ refresh- 
ments at Friends Meeting House, 52 St Martins 
Pane. Pax. 


London Co-operative Society Ltd 
Political & Education Committees 


SPRING BANK 
HOLIDAY SCHOOL 


Beatrice Webb House, 
Dorking, Surrey 
27 May - 3 June, 1967 


“Eocus on Europe” 


Cultural subjects include the arts, 
theatre, music. Political subjects 
include the Common Market, Ger- 
many, and Political Developments 
in East and West Europe. First 
class lecturers from East and West 
West Europe. Cost £10 10s (£9 9s 
for LCS members) including travel 
to and from London. 

Full details from: Alfred Lomas, 
LCS Political Secretary, 

Pioneer House, 

348 Grays Inn Road, WC1 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


10 scholarships are to be awarded 
for free places at this School based 
on an essay on “ Contemporary 
Europe ” and dealing with cultural 
or political developments. 
Application forms from the above 
address. Essays to be in not later 
than 17 April. 
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On March 15, Marshal Artur da Costa 
e Silva succeeded as president, peace- 
fully, to the throne vacated by Marshal 
Castelo Branco. The incoming president, 
with his wife, has been touring Europe 
and North America, no doubt repeating 
an earlier success, when he did a little 
arms deal with the British. 

On April 1, an unfortunate date, the 
“ Revolution ” will complete three years 
of control: three years which it began 
with a massive purge, a campaign 
against “subversives ” in politics, litera- 
ture, the sciences, education, public ad- 
ministration and of course the armed 
forces - and with a much-vaunted war 
on Brazil’s compound inflation, to get 
it under control within six months. 

At that time the Chinese were said 
to have a sinister plan to take over 
the country: now, the Chinese are a 
less urgent preoccupation, but the “ Re- 
volution” is celebrating its third anni- 
versary with a new purge, the arrest 
of 200 students, and a widely publicised 
war on compound inflation, to get it 
under control by July. 

Though it is the same inflation, they are 
not purging the same people. Even the 
purgers have changed. All the civilian 
political leaders who lent a hand in the 
golpe (Brazilian word meaning “ quick 
knock-out blow,” also used for non- 
revolutionary revolutions) have been 
toppled gently off the horse. Only the 
military are in the saddle, and two of 
them, who showed signs of being popu- 
lists loyal to the 1946 constitution, now 
rarely speak. 

The process of “disciplining” the na- 
tion has been fairly continuous; but to 
coincide with the elevation of Sr Artur, 
we have three neatly compatible laws: 
the new press law (condemned by 
the international press association as 
destructive of freedom of speech), the 
new security law, and the new consti- 
tution. The odium for these three acts 
has been incurred by Castelo Branco, 
the outgoing president, to give more 
room for the concept of Costa e Silva as 
popular candidate. 


Selling-out 


How does he look in this role? Could 
he be the de Gaulle of South America? 
The answer is no. Firstly, he was never 
elected, even by the electors’ represen- 
tatives. A Congress, extremely purged, 
voted him in; but the opposition within 
this rump walked out in protest at being 
steamrollered, so that he was elected 
by half a remnant of elected politicians. 
Secondly, when de Gaulle was fighting 
in the Hitler war, or mucking in with 
Third Republic politics, or in dignified 
retreat, waiting, Sr Artur was an ordin- 
ary army officer, distinguishing himself 
by writing the betting column of a local 
newspaper. The first Brazilians heard of 
him was when he became Castelo 
Branco’s Minister for War. 

Thirdly, in the early days of the new 
administration, he was one of the few 
who signed all the repressive military 
decrees. Since he became president-ap- 
parent, he has made his speeches as 
non-committal as possible; nothing in his 
actions, however, gives the slightest hope 
for the restitution of democracy. 
Fourthly, he is not only friendly with 
the US aid administrators, and US 
business interests generally; he virtually 
relies on them to underwrite his econ- 
omy. The regime’s “ deflation ” has made 
food impossibly dear for the poor (the 
majority), and the pace at which Brazil’s 
nascent industries turn over to the USA 
has to be seen to be credited. The es- 
tablishment of a Brazilian car industry 
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force and 


was one of President Kubitchek’s 
achievements; but he was purged as 
well, and Aero-Willys cars have passed 
under the control of Chrysler. The 
chemical industry is passing under US 
control. An investigation by a US com- 
mittee into the little Brazilian steel in- 
dustry decided that it should be wound 
down. Worst of all, Petrobras, the na- 
tional oil organisation, is to be sold to 
any Brazilian company or foreign buyer 
resident in Brazil. Esso, Shell and the 
gang already distribute much of the 
petrol here; no doubt they will be happy 
to take over Petrobras. 

Fifthly, there are the three new laws. 

The authoritarian nature of the new 

constitution can be seen from the fol- 

lowing: 

1. All decrees issued by Castelo Branco, 
over the head of Congress, are con- 
firmed. 

2. A military court has jurisdiction over 
civilians. 

3.The president and vice-president are 
chosen by indirect vote, through Con- 
gress. 

4. Centralisation has destroyed the power 
of the states (counties) and other 
counterweights to executive dictator- 
ship. The executive has the initiating 
and the last word in the making of all 
laws. 

5. Any citizen’s political rights may be 
suspended, and any amnesty is at the 
discretion of the executive. 

6. Mayors of all capital cities to be 
nominated. 

7.Foreign troops may be stationed in 
Brazil, even in time of peace. 

In November, it is true, there were 

elections for Congress; you could vote 

for one of the two parties invented by 
the President. Earlier, the government 
had let people vote a little, for state 
governors, and the opposition party had 
had many of its candidates elected. 

This time the problem was how to get 

a new Congress without it having in- 

dependent ideas. 

After the golpe, when politics was being 

reformed, the government’s suggestion 

was for two parties - a government party 
and a second party not in power, but 
favourable to the government. However, 
the lefter-wing parties merged and made 

a disorganised sort of opposition. The 

problem since then has been to prevent 

a predominantly left-wing electorate 

voting in left-wing candidates. 


Coronelismo 


In November the government created a 
climate of uncertainty by floating rum- 
ours about whether it would permit the 
elections at all, what might happen to 
“subversive” candidates, and how it 
was considering reforming the constitu- 
tion and press laws. Alas, various un- 
wanted opponents put up nonetheless, 
and began to be supported by campaign 
committees and newspaper propaganda. 
(There is only one decent-sized right- 
wing paper with national coverage, and 
even that owes no real allegiance to 
the present form of military regime.) 

So the president cancelled the political 
rights of all the candidates he didn’t 
want. The situation became ludicrous. 
From day to day, no-one knew which 
candidates were still in the running. 
The case of Helio Fernandes, a journal- 
ist who has attacked the regime a great 
deal, was one which finally disillusioned 
such of the electorate as had been dis- 
posed to take the elections half-serious- 


y. 
Fernandes’ name was put before the 
Supreme Tribunal; loss of his political 
rights was proposed. The case made out 
against him by the police was so absurd 
that the tribunal upheld his rights. 
Exactly 25 minutes after their decision 
was announced, President Castelo Bran- 
co cancelled Fernandes’ rights by decree 
Thus farcically was the election fought. 
Everyone of voting age, except illiter- 
ates, had to vote. But in Rio de Janeiro, 
for example, there were 15% spoilt or 
blank papers; in addition, the opposition 
got in 18 members against the govern- 
ment’s seven. In other politically alive 
centres, most of the important opposi- 
tion candidates were returned. 

In the countryside, the government was 


farce 


often able to win, because of the in- 
credible set-up of electioneering in the 
interior. 

In north-east Brazil, that vast area of 
backwardness, a phenomenon called 
coronelismo has dominated politics for 
half a century. Each small town or area 
has been a sphere of influence for what 
one might vulgarly call the area’s top 
gangster. This is the figure of the 
coronel. In fact, he is no more a colonel 
than is the president of Coca-Cola, but 
it has pleased him to be calied so. His 
word is law in his little town, and this 
is as true in 1967 as it was in 1907. 
It is not so difficult to corner the vote 
of a peasant: most do not bother (or 
cannot afford or do not understand how) 
to have their birth registered until they 
are coming up to voting age. Then it is 
the coronel who pays for the half-dozen 
photos for the document; he pays the 
fare to the town and gets the birth 
certificate. Naturally, it is the coronel 
who tells the peasant who to vote for. 
Chico Heraclio, coronel of Limoeiro 
(30,000 inhabitants) in Pernambuco state, 
had paid out 16 million cruzeiros by 
August at 4,000 a time, on arranging 
votes for November. Heraclio will dis- 
tribute sewing machines, fit up a shop 
here, a petrol station there, lend money, 
cows, a house. He says he never charges 
interest; but anyone in financial difficul- 
ties will find him only too ready to buy 
his house or land cheap. 

Heraclio is said to have a large finger 
in electing the state governor, twenty 
mayors and twelve deputies. His two 
eldest sons are deputies. In 1951, in the 
elections for mayor of Limoeiro, the 
opposition couldn’t summon up 5% of 
the votes. The voting at the time was 


secret; secret like this. The coronel, 
next to the ballot box, would give the 
elector an envelope with the paper in 
it, all made out. If anyone asked if he 
could see the names of the candidates, 
the coronel would reply: “Of course 
not, stupid. Don’t you know it’s a secret 
ballot? ” 

In the 1960 state governor voting, his 
wings were clipped a little; the insis- 
tence on a photograph made it hard to 
have dead men voting. However, Hera- 
clio has excellent relations with the state 
governor who came in after the golpe; 
and the new governor, also of the gov- 
ernment party, promises well - he is 
the son of a coronel. 

Men say that coronelismo is dying; but 
Francisco, Heraclio’s son, is al] set to 
succeed his 81-year-old father, who has 
“from 20 to 30” illegitimate sons, the 
youngest four months old, and who is 
well known for his interest in young 
girls, exercising a kind of droit de seig- 
neur as part of his protection business. 
On this kind of foundation rests Brazil- 
ian democracy. Nothing can really be 
done until land reform undoes the power 
of the large-scale landlords. But present 
form seems to be to bring in even 
grander absentee landlords: Chrysler, 
Esso, Nestle. They set to work in the 
20th century centres of population, while 
the military “ hold the fort.” Meanwhile, 
we get Costa e Silva as a new president; 
civil servants get a 20% rise, to balance 
a further 53% rise in the cost of living: 
more increases in petrol prices and 
other basics are announced, and as I 
write, Congress is debating not the con- 
tent but the grammar of the new con- 
stitution. Sentences are being rephrased 
so as to sound more euphonious. 


D. S. Potter 


sacred magic. 


The Concubine, by Elechi Amadi (Heine- 
mann, paperback, 7s). 


Elechi Amadi’s novel, The Concubine, 
is set in an Eastern Nigerian village 
and tells the story of a young and 
beautiful woman who seems to bring 
doom upon the men who love her and 
thus upon herself. Her relationships are 
beset with difficulties but these difficul- 
ties are always faced with the honour 
and dignity befitting such a woman as 
Ihuoma. The almost poetic magic which 
surrounds her (and one’s belief in this 
magic) grows as the story unfolds until, 
on reaching the end of the book, one is 
left with a great compassion for her and 
the villagers and a deep sense of brother- 
hood at: having shared the joy and 
suffering of this village of noble and 
dignified people. J 
The outstanding quality of Mr Amadi’s 
writing is its freshness. This freshness 
makes itself apparent in three ways. 
First, freshness of plot: the plot of 
The Concubine is original, and this 
alone is an important contribution to 
the success of the novel. The story is 
timeless, it could be happening at this 
very moment or could have taken place 
five hundred years ago. It is about peo- 
ple and their relationships with one 
another, without any mention of dates or 
familiar places (unless, of course, one 
has visited the village Omokachi!). Con- 
sequently, the writer’s craft is restricted 
to the development of the plot and to 
characterisation. 

An element of magic is always present 
in the writing; present in the sometimes 
claustrophobic atmosphere of the forest 
filled with malevolent spirits who must 
be appeased; present in the uncanny 
divinations and powerful charms of the 
two medicine men, Anyika and his 
friendly rival, Agwoturumbe; and pre- 
sent, above all, in the almost sacred 
femininity of Ihuoma. This ever present 
magic greatly enhances the force and 
originality of the plot. 

Second, the book has freshness of style. 
It says what it has to say succinctly and 
with no pretensions; in reading it, one 
forgets that behind the lines is the hand 


of an author, so naturally and flowingly 
does the story unfold. I do not mean to 
suggest that Mr Amadi does not have an 
individual style, far from it, but rather 
that the reader is unconscious of the 
writing process, the story seeming to 
tell itself. 

The book is well constructed, the sen- 
tences compact and to the point, the 
emphasis is changed at precisely the 
right moment, and the plot developed 
with sensitive craftsmanship. The 
characters of the novel live through 
their dialogue, a dialogue at once re- 
strained and forceful, much used by the 
author in creating his atmosphere and, 
at the same time, giving one the pleas- 
ant impression that these villagers speak 
only when they have something import- 
ant to say. The writing leaves one happy 
with the feeling of having read good 
poetry and with the knowledge of hav- 
ing read beautifully written prose. 

The third way in which freshness makes 
itself apparent in The Concubine is in 
its freshness of attitude. The author has 
a sincere compassion for humanity. In 
his writing there are no villains, only 
some men weaker and more stupid than 
their fellows, men cursed by the gods, 
men who cannot prevent themselves 
from doing evil. Yet not one of these 
poorer characters is damned; there is 
hope for each one: the gods can always 
be propitiated with offerings. 

One sees man’s folly, fear and suffering, 
but most of all one sees man’s love; 
not only in the main stream of the plot, 
but in its tributaries, among the second- 
ary characters such as the village wit, 
Wakiri. - ’ 

Today, it is not common to read a good 
first novel, and the fact that this book 
is a first novel makes its freshness of 
plot, freshness of style, and freshness of 
attitude all doubly impressive. Mr 
Amadi’s novel is good literature, makes 
good reading, and is also informative, 
painting a brightly coloured picture of 
African village life. It should rank high- 
ly in the collections of those who enjoy 
modern African writing. For those who 
have read none, it will prove an ex- 
cellent and rewarding starting-point. 


My rifle 


This is my rifle. There are many like it, but this one is mine. 
My ne is my best friend. It is my life. I must master it as I master 
my life. 


My rifle without me is useless. Without my rifle, I am useless. I must 
fire my rifle true. I must shoot straighter than my enemy, who is 
trying to kill me. I must shoot him before he shoots me. I will... 


My rifle and myself know that what counts in this war is not the 
rounds we fire, the noise of our burst, or the smoke we make. We 
know that it is the hits that count. We will hit... 


My rifle is human, even as I am, because it is my life. Thus, I will 
learn it as a brother. I will learn its weakness, its strength, its parts, 
its accessories, its sights and its barrel. I will keep my rifle clean and 
ready, even as I am clean and ready. We will become part of each 


other. 
Wewill... 


Before God I swear this ‘creed. My rifle and myself are the defenders 
of my country. We are the masters of our enemy. We are the saviours 


of our life. 


So be it, until victory is America’s and there is no enemy, but Peace! 


Reprinted from Parris Island (United States Marine Corps) Yearbook, 
1966. The photo (Associated Press) shows US Infantrymen returning 
fire of Viet Cong in camouflaged positions north of Cu Chi, Vietnam. 


Shit-in CO jailed 


On December ,2, Barry Bondhus was 
found guilty of damaging US govern- 
ment property and of obstructing the 
functioning of the draft. The offence 
that Bondhus committed was that of 
dumping two buckets of human excre- 
ment into the files of his local draft 
board. Damage was estimated at $500. 
Trouble began for Bondhus at his pre- 
induction physical examination. On a 
form he filled out his birthplace as 
“earth” and his race as “human.” 
The infuriated officer in charge was 
unable to make him alter the answers. 
He was sent home. At one point Bond- 
hus obtained a form to make a con- 
scientious objector claim, but returned 
it without filling it in, saying the ques- 
tions “didn’t apply” to his position. 
During the trial, however, Bondhus’ 
father obliged the prosecuting attorney 
to set out the CO procedures. 

There are ten boys and one girl in the 
close-knit Bondhus family, which is 
deeply religious and studies the Bible 
daily. In court it was suggested that 
Bondhus had not been a free agent, 
but was acting under a fanatic father’s 
instructions. But a CCCO supporter came 
away from a visit with the Bondhuses 
filled with admiration for their courage 


and integrity: ““We came away better 
people than we went.” 
Bondhus was sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment and fined $2,500. - from 
US Central Committee for Conscientious 
Objectors News Notes. 


News in brief 


A student conference held in Chicago 
by the Student Mobilization Committee 
has announced a “ Vietnam week” of 
activities against the Vietnam war from 
April 8 to 15. April 15 is the date set 
by a coalition of the major peace organ- 
isations in America for the Spring 
Mobilization mass demonstrations. We 
hope to have a full background report 
in the April 14 Peace News. 

The American Friends Service Commit- 
tee is planning a national conference 
on the draft, to be held in St Louis, 
Missouri, on April 7 - 8. The theme of 
the conference is “The draft: its im- 
pact on American society”; topics will 
be the effect on the American traditions 
of individual liberty, on education, the 
socio-economic effects, on human values, 
on foreign policy, and the effect on 
“young Americans.” 
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Unreal Afro-Asian 


solidarity 


John Papworth writes: One of the more 
esoteric consequences of the Sino-Soviet 
quarrel has been the destruction of what 
little spirit of unity remained in the 
nationalist political movements of South- 
ern Africa. The latest issue of the Pan 
Africanist Congress (PAC) newsletter, 
dated March 5, gives a vivid description 
of the consequences. The PAC itself, it 
is ironic to recall, was formed as a 
breakaway movement from the older 
African National Congress which had 
taken the lead in the freedom struggle 
in South Africa well over a generation 
earlier. One of the grounds for PAC’s 
formation was its assertion that the 
ANC was receiving funds from Com- 
munist sources and that it was infiltrated 
with Communists. Today PAC _ itself 
preaches a militantly pro-Chinese line. 
The depth of the cleavage, which runs 
through all the territories of Southern 
Africa, was blazoned forth at a curious 
meeting held in Nicosia in February of 
this year. 

Formally it was a council meeting of the 
Afro-Asian Solidarity movement; in fact 
it was a specially convened meeting of 
a minority of the members who are pro- 
Russian and who proceeded to “ expel” 
the pro-Chinese South West African 
National Union (SWANU). 

China has been trying for years to have 
Russia barred from membership of the 
Afro-Asian Peoples Congress on the 
grounds that it is not an Asian but a 
European power. The expulsion of 
SWAPO is simply a counter move in this 
game and it was subsequently protested 
against by all the pro-Chinese nationalist 
movements including PAC of South 
Africa, SWANU of South West Africa, 
BPU of Botswana, SPP (Swaziland) and 
the BCP of Lesotho. 

These parties come back with a declara- 
tion protesting about the “ illegalities ” 
of the Soviet revisionist-lackeys and 
mercenaries (the jargon is theirs, not 
mine) and declaring they wili only recog- 
nise the decisions of the Afro-Asian 
Conference when it meets in Peking. 
The protest ends with the excessively 
pious and manifestly unreal slogan - 
“Long Live Afro-Asian Solidarity.” 
What can the European onlooker who 
wants to help the freedom struggle con- 
clude from all this? 


Dutch peace 
Ministry campaign 


The Dutch Committee of Defence Tax 
Refusers has been co-operating with the 
Dutch Centre for Non-violent Action in 
a weekend study course on “ Aspects of 
a peaceful economy.” In our study it 
soon came to light that the alternative 
tax which we had previously been de- 
manding for conscientious objectors to 
war tax was not the right way to dras- 
tically cut the military spending. There- 
fore, we decided to strike at the root of 
the evil. 

This resulted in plans for a large-scale 
action to create a government peace 
ministry which could change the war 
economy into a peaceful one. A small 
committee was formed to draw up plans 
for a major action which will, first, aim 
at ministers and MPs and, secondly, 
through the press at the whole Dutch 
nation. By means of letters and public 
meetings the Minister of Defence and 
MPs will be asked to spend 10% of the 
defence budget for the creation of a 
Ministry of Peace, which should super- 
vise peace research, non-violent action 
and other alternatives for defence. - 
from Mrs C. E. Pietersen-van-Stam, in 
Equality. 


. 


Bill White 


The Sydney teacher, Bill White, forcibly 
inducted into the Australian army last 
November for service in Vietnam, was 
released from the army on December 23 
following a second application to a Syd- 
ney Court on grounds of conscientious 
objection. His official discharge took 
place on December 30 when he accepted 
the $40 pay due to him and immediately 
handed it over to the Bill White De- 
fence Committee, to be used to help 
other COs. 


First, Afro-Asian Solidarity is a slogan 
as racialist as Dr Verwoerd’s govern- 
ment. The Afro-Asian people have noth- 
ing in common which is not also shared 
by the people of Latin America, North 
America and Europe. 

Secondly, all this activity is a bogus form 
of politics having little to do with any- 
body’s freedom. 

Thirdly, it might be better to bypass all 
these organisations and concentrate on 
ascertaining the wishes of the African 
people themselves and helping them to 
realise them. 


LBJ’s slip 


At his press conference on March 10, 
President Johnson for the first time 
spoke of US action against the North 
as an invasion. “We would be glad to 
stop our invasion of the North,” he said, 
“if they would stop their invasion of 
South Vietnam.” Was this a Freudian 
slip, or deliberate? 

If what we are doing is already described 
as an invasion, then sending in ground 
troops could be described - in the fam- 
iliar Johnson era style - as no escalation! 
The Guam conference also suggests that 
an invasion may be in the works. One 
pointer is the belated invitation to 
Marshal Ky. Our military do not trust 
their puppets: from a security stand- 
point, they leak like a sieve. They are 
fine for propaganda powwows, as at 
Honolulu and Manila, but not for serious 
business. Another pointer is that (ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, March 
13) Westmoreland is to be made area 
commander, with direct control of air 
and naval operations against the North. 
Co-ordination would be necessary for an 
invasion. 

The risks are rising. The attack on the 
Thai Nguyen steel works was an attack 
on the only major industrial plant in 
the North, a 25-square mile showpiece, 
financed by the Soviet Union. This was 
an economic, not a military, target - 
and another humiliation for Moscow. 
The Russians can, if they choose, esca- 
late on their own. They have never 
given the North SA-3 missiles. 

Malcolm W. Browne told the recent 
Nation conference in Los Angeles (see 
Los Angeles Times, March 5) that “US 
experts believe this would make con- 
tinued American raids over the North so 
costly as to be impractical.” They could 
also supply surface-to-surface missiles, 
Browne said, “with which the North 
could knock out a selection of South 
Vietnamese targets and perhaps even 
make it hot for the 7th fleet.” An in 
vasion would sharply increase the pos- 
sibility of a confrontation with Moscow, 
Peking or both. The time to protest is 
now. Once invasion starts, it will be too 
late. - from I. F. Stone’s Weekly. 


NORWEGIAN 
CO JAILED 


A young Norwegian conscientious ob- 
jector, Sverre Roed Larsen, was jailed 
recently for 16 months for refusing to 
do alternative service in a social insti- 
tution or as a lumberjack. He does not 
see alternative service as an end in 
itself but wants to spend the months 
he is enlisted doing direct work for 
peace. He acknowledges the right of the 
state to enlist its citizens for a certain 
period and he agrees that a country 
should not be without defence. But he 
believes that it should be a non-military 
defence. 

The present Norwegian government has 
rescinded an earlier option for COs to 
do alternative service with the Peace 
Research Institute in Oslo and it re 
fuses to let organisations like the 
Quakers and Amnesty have COs work- 
ing for them. Pickets have been pro- 
testing against the sentence outside the 
Ministry of Justice and sympathetic 
press reporting has led to protests in 
the Norwegian Parliament. From his 
prison in Hamar, where he is making 
“plastic articles,’ Sverre Roed Larsen 
has applied to the King to do peace re- 
search while he is imprisoned. - from 
Aase Bang, secretary of Folkereisning 
Mot Krig. 
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THE LITTLE ALDERMASTON 


Philip Seed reports: It was a bold and 
a necessary decision to march again from 
Aldermaston in the face of CND’s plans 
for the Ruislip-London march. Yet, look- 
ing back, it was a decision which might 
profitably have been taken last year, 
when CND marched from High Wycombe 
to London with an active minority of 
marchers alienated. 

To an extent not previously possible in 
the more formally organised CND 
marches, this year’s “little march,” 
planned by an ad hoc Aldermaston 
March Committee, belonged to the 
marchers. Not since 1963 - when RSG6 
was first visited following the Spies for 
Peace disclosures - had there been the 
same sense of shared experience. But 
whereas the 1963 march hastened the 
disintegration of the originally unifying 
spirit of Aldermaston, and people were 
no longer just marchers but attached to 
various labels representing non-com- 
municating sects, this year the 500 or so 
marchers painfully began again to com- 
municate amongst themselves and to 
understand one another. Between 50 and 
200 at a time attended amplified discus- 
sion meetings at most of the stopping 
places. As George Clark said at the final 
one, during Easter Monday’s Hyde Park 
lunch break: ‘We made a start - we 
did not have much success.” 


Perhaps one of the lessons learnt from 
this march is that the problem of com- 
municating effectively with those out- 
side cannot be separated from the prob- 
lem of communication within the march. 
This was illustrated for me in the events 
of the second day’s march. 

Following unpopular segregated sleeping 
arrangements at Reading, the day began 
with a dreary but important discussion- 
meeting. Some people wanted physically 
to break into RSG-6. Others disagreed 
or disapproved but had nothing alterna- 
tively to offer which would satisfy a 
widespread sense of frustration - which 
had mounted when the novelty of march- 
ing behind a tractor had worn off. 
Suddenly, to break the deadlock, some- 
one shouted, ‘If anyone wants to con- 
tribute towards a collection to buy a 
pair of wire cutters the hat’s going 
round.” But George Clark, with the aid 
of the microphone, insisted that if there 
was to be a collection it was to be in 
the name of the march as a whole, or 
alternatively it should be decided that 
any group of people could do what they 
liked, in which case a new March Com- 
mittee would have to be elected. After 
various attempts to vote, and discussions 
about whether voting had any meaning 
anyway, someone who said he was an 
anarchist swore prodigiously and furious- 


VIETNAM DOLLARS 
RAID 


SEIZED IN 


Imitation dollar bills, inscribed on the back with the words “Is this worth all 
the murder and slaughter in Vietnam?”, were removed by the police from the 
Badge Centre at 116 Whitfield Street in London last week. They had been printed 
by Terry Chandler, manager of the Badge Centre, at his Pirate Press on the 
same premises. The police were not allowed to enter, however, before they had 
broken down the locked door. Terry, a former secretary of the Committee of 100, 
says that the police were refused admission because they wished to dramatise 
police violence; moreover, they didn’t want to be prevented from informing 
friends outside that they were being “ raided.” He is to be charged with forgery! 
The Pirate Press is reprinting thousands more notes to replace those taken. 


After Easter—Get together again 


ly into the microphone. He was bloody 
well fed up. George pronounced that 
this was the voice of authority. The 
meeting ended. The tractor started, and 
we moved off an hour late. 


The psychology of groups on the march 
is curious. By lunch-time the fury was 
abated, the wire cutters were forgotten, 
and the most vociferous spoke in sup- 
port of a mild suggestion that a child 
should present a daffodil to one of the 
hundred or more police who had been 
seen, hours previously, disembarking 
from their coaches by a farmhouse. A 
few marchers voted against the proposal, 
but willingly accepted the majority de- 
cision, and when we arrived in the 
narrow wooded lane we were to ex- 
perience that rare sense of unity which 
sometimes overtakes a demonstration, 
and provides a sense of almost inevit- 
able victory because of the feeling of 
the essential usefulness of what is hap- 
pening. 

The boy, Simon Graham, aged 10, re- 
hearsed what he had to do and say: 
“We come in friendship and our mes- 
sage is: let there be a world.” The rest 
of us sat facing the main gate. A TV 
camera closely followed the boy as he 
twice offered his daffodil to the police- 
man standing in the centre. Then he 
tried two others. I thought I detected 
a twitch of unease in one policeman’s 
face. But none made a move. It must 
have been against orders. Finally, George 
placed the daffodil in the wire above 
one of their shoulders. The policemen 
looked ahead as though nothing was 
happening. Then George said that he 
was sure the men behind the uniforms 
would in other circumstances behave 
differently, and he linked this with 
Vietnam. The meeting quickly ended 
with the statement that demonstrators 
would return. Plans for other speeches 
ae dropped. There was nothing to 
add. 

The interesting thing is that during the 
rest of the day the marchers seemed to 
know what they were about. Instead of 
the previous day’s dull straggle into 
Reading - which had interested nobody - 
the entry into Maidenhead (amazinely 
on time since the marchers had speeded 
up) was quite impressive. 

Nonetheless. the march was not so suc- 
cessful on Easter Sunday. A group de- 
cided to raid an army ordnance depot 
in Hounslow. Since they wanted the de- 
monstration to “succeed” they did not 
feel they should tell the march as a 
whole (and, therefore, the plain clothes 
police) of their plans. The march ac- 
cepted this. The consequence was that 
those who joined them also did not 
know the secret. Apparently, this had 
been to lay a foundation stone for a 
“peace house.” In the event, finding the 
building unguarded and _ unoccupied, 
after entering, someone smashed a win- 
dow. Others followed. Police arrived and 
the demonstrators scattered. Only one - 
David Wormald, who was to lay the 
stone - was arrested, with a shovel. 
The press gave greater coverage to this 
incident than to the refusal of the police 
to accept a daffodil. 

The question of the effectiveness of this 
march had little to do with its num- 
bers. True, if there had been 500,000 we 
might have scraped through to big head- 
lines but, short of this, it made little 
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difference so far as publicity was con- 
cerned whether there were 500 or 
5,000. So far as contact with those who 
actually saw the march was concerned, 
a purposeful march of 500 was surely 
better as a stimulant to constructive 
thinking than a much larger shouting 
mob (significantly the Aldermaston 
marchers behind the tractor including 
anarchists were perhaps among the most 
disciplined and quietly impressive groups 
marching up Whitehall this year). So far 
as stopping the war in Vietnam or in 
building a new society was concerned, 
as marchers in discussions frequently 
emphasised, a demonstration is only 
relevant within the context of the con- 
tinuous building up of the peace move- 
ment at local level throughout the year. 
This in turn depends on a much greater 
awareness of what we are about and of 
how we behave when we are about it. 
If this year’s little march from Alder- 
maston has increased such an awareness 
- and I believe it has - it will have been 
worth while. 


EDITORIAL 
Tribunal 
banned 


Last weekend it was announced that the 
French government had banned the In- 
ternational War Crimes Tribunal, set up 
at the initiative of Bertrand Russell to 
inquire into United States conduct in 
Vietnam, from meeting in Paris. Accord- 
ingly, the tribunal has been postponed 
indefinitely; its sessions should have 
started on April 10. 

The ban is said to be the result of 
French concern for public order and 
international courtesy. The suggestion 
is that the tribunal will give rise to 
violent anti-American demonstrations; 
and President de Gaulle, who is capable 
of making anti-American demonstra- 
tions on his own account, seems un- 
willing to have others attacking the US 
leaders on his own soil. 

Last November, when detailed plans for 
the tribunal were announced, Peace 
News was critical of some of the assump- 
tions on which it was founded, and 
some of the statements made in its 
name. We were unhappy at the way the 
tribunal appeared to be prosecutor and 
judge rolled into one, and we were not 
sure whether it would seek the whole 
truth about the Vietnam war, or remain 
a one-sided propaganda display. We 
were looking forward to seeing the tri- 
bunal at work, so that we could test 
the validity of these doubts, and we will 
not be among those who are pleased by 
the French decision. 

The French government is being too 
sensitive. The Paris police are not usual- 
ly put out by having violent demonstra- 
tions to deal with, and the possibility of 
disorder is a rather transparent pretext 
for the ban. Similarly, the desire to 
avoid offending President Johnson, who 
is capable of looking after himself, is 
probably a diplomatic manoeuvre on the 
part of President de Gaulle. Free speech 
is too important to be blocked by govern- 
ment decree, especially on such flimsy 
grounds as these. The tribunal should 
be heard. 
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